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FEBRUARY. 


The Jast month of winter, and often the hardest of all—for the 
old gentleman is very apt to die game. He cannot make up his 
mind to make his exit quietly and smilingly, like a “ well-graced 
actor,” but he must die all over the stage, like a half-price Richard, 
expiring finally with a succession of spasmodic kicks and jerks, 
and covering himself all over with glory. Sometimes, for two 
whole months, he is as pleasant and well-bchaved an old fellow as 
one could possibly desire—his air “frosty but kindly,” his smiles 
positively bewitching. All of a sudden, without any warning, he 
flies into a terrible tantrum, blusters, rages, fumes, frets, tears and 
“breaks things.” This year he was qnite civil to us. He came 
in one of his most amiable moods—his manncr was genial—he 
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deferred his annual task of cropping the flowers till the very latest 
moment—his breath was not cold enough to curdle the streamlets 
that danced in the sun as merrily as if brown Autumn or bright 
Summer walked beside them. All of a sudden he had one of his 
blackest fits of passion. The winds were piped up, the snow came 
down, there was a general commotion of the elements, and thoughts 
of peace were whistled down by the wind. To speak in less figur- 
ative strain, it is idle to think of going through the year, in a north- 
ern latitude, without having a stern touch of winter—such a visi- 
tation as makes the face and fingers tingle, and furs and blankets 
feel like gossamer. But in the “eager and nipping air” of a 
February day we have this consolation, that it cannot last a great 
while. We can turn it to account too; we can fill our icchouses 


from the solid ponds, over whose surface the graceful skaters 
sweep like swallows. Whoever wishes to measure the enjoyability 
of a right winter day, has only to drive to Jamaica Pond, and see 
the fair skaters and their cavaliers upon the ice. No polka, waltz, 
| redowa or minnet de la cour was ever danced with the grace that 
inspires and characterizes their movements. February affords our 
| last chance for sleighing, and thousands eagerly avail themselves 
of the opportunity. The original design below gives the very 
spirit of a February day. Observe the sky, with its nicely gradu- 
| ated shading—the skeleton trees, that stand up against it, and the 
spirited action of the animal in the foreground. It scarcely wants 
| color, so much of art is thrown into the delineation. It is a faith- 
| fal remembrancer of the winter. 
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STEEL AND GOLD: 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX.—{cortixvep.] 


“You have served me well, and I have paid you well,” said 
the baronet. 

“T find no fault, my generous patron. But tell me, are you 
for a walk this evening ?” 

“ What ! leave this warm fire on such a hyperborean night as 
this *” said the colonel, stretching his limbs luxuriously. “Pas 
si bete, mon cher.” 

“Then I must tear mysclf away from your fascinating society, 
my dear Sir Ashley,” said Bolton, rising. “ Your Pythias hasa 
long walk to take—even as far as the Neck. But pray don’t sit 
up for my retarm. Only tell John to see that there is a fire kept 
up here and in my room. I’m grown 80 luxurious since your 
bounty withdrew me from those horrid barracks. And I prithee, 
Sir Ashley, let a fresh bottle be set out, and a devilled kidney. I 
shall come back with the appetite of a wolf. Good night.” 

“« How long is this to last ?”’ groaned the colonel, when he was 
left alone. “‘ How long will this devil be yoked to me? If my 
resolution had not cbbed away long ago, one of us should have 
taken final leave of the other.” 


Meanwhile the elegant Paul had descended to Tremont Street, 
well defended by a furred cloak against the inclemency of the 
weather. With what contemptuous arrogance he took the wall of 
a file of soldiers who were marching to their post to mount guard, 
with their freezing fingers scarcely able to grasp the butts of their 
muskets ! 

He called at Lady O’Halloran’s door, and, on giving his name, 
was shown into her boudoir. 

“ Well, Mr. Bolton ?” was her salutation. 

“ Well, my lady,” said the adventurer, throwing himself into a 
chair, after having laid aside his cloak and hat, “I have just come 
from the confessional.” 

“To whom have you been confessing ?” asked the lady. 

“T have been a listener, not a penitent, my lady.” 

“« And whose sins were poured jpto your ear ?” 

“The tender errors of your friend, Sir Ashley Glenville.” 

“ Ah! and is he penitent for the past? He charged you to 
come to me with bis regrets.” 

“He did not even know that I intended making a call on you.” 

The lady bit her lip. 

“You are very tantalizing.” 

“I did not intend to be so, my lady. Suffice it to say that Sir 
Ashicy is desperately in love, that is, if love be the proper epithet 
for his sentiment.” 

“ With that girl *” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ She must be got out of the way.” 

“ Pardon me ; she detests our gallant colonel.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“ He confessed it.” 

“ And he gives up the pursuit ?” 

“Far from it; he is more tenacious thanever. But it is my 
opinion that he will soon abandon the chase, and return to his 
first love.” 

“If he do not,” said the lady, “his fate is sealed. The blow 
I intended for him has only been delayed—so you tell me is your 


vengeance. © dared I confess all that I have done to liberate 
my hand,” she paused shudderingly, and veiled her face with her 
hands. 


Bolton eyed her keenly, but was silent. When she looked ap 
again, his eyes were averted. 

A miniature case was lying on the table. 

“ Will you permit me ’” said Bolton, laying his hand upon it. 

“ Certainly,” said the lady. “It was painted many years ago.” 

“ Ah, in happier days,” said Bolton. 

“My days have ever been days of sorrow,” said the lady. 
can scarce recall the time when I was really happy.” 

Bolton glanced at the miniature. “I can scarcely credit,” raid 
he, “that this is not the work of yesterday. There is a spell io 
the highest rank of beauty that Time dares not injure.” 

“ Take it,” said the lady. “Sir Ashley may chance to see it 
in your hands; it may recall earlier feelings.” 

“Believe me,” said the visitor, “I will make good use of it. 
And now, I will bid you good evening, my lady, forI have yet 
another call to make.” 

“ Au revoir, Mr. Bolton.” 

“ She has told me but half her story,” thought the adventurer ; 
“but she knows only half of mine—enough, however, to make 
her trust me as far as I require confidence. This fortune-telier, I 
will secure him without committing myself toofar. I must weave 
my net-work firmly, so that, should Sir Ashley play me false, 
there may be other agencies at work to seal his ruin, even if I do 
not live to accomplish it.” 

Bolton’s second visit was to the fortune-eller in Orange 
Street. He had to wait some time before he was admitted to his 
presence, and then be found him, surrounded by the paraphernalia 
of his calling, and attired in the same garb we have described him 


as wearing on a former occasion. His manner, however, was 
noticeable for a diminution of dignity, though he still employed 
an Oriental style of phraseology, which had probably become 
second nature from long practice. 

“ You are welcome,” he said to his visitor, as he motioned him 
to be seated. “ Your star is still in the ascendant. Fortune has 
wrought marvellous changes in your condition since we first met. 
Still the malign influence has not perished. Your footsteps must 
continue to be wary lest you fall. Have you seen Lady O’Hal- 
loran, lately ?” 

“T left her house this moment. You wished her portrait, 
here it is.” 

“I thank yon, ’ said the fortune-teller. 
object for which you destined it?” 

“No; she thought I wanted it for myself.” 

“ This will serve my purpose almost as well as hcr presence. 
You think you can induce her to visit me when I give you notice 
that I am prepared ?” 

' “ Without a doubt. I have only to inflame her woman’s 
curiosity.” 

“ And Sir Ashley Glenville ?” 

“ He will ome if I request him to do so. One word more be- 
fore we part. It is known that the last husband of Lady O’Hal- 
loran was an Irish viscount, and that he died suddenly, of apo- 
plexy. To-night, these words dropped unconsciously from her lips, 
when speaking of her love for Sir Ashley Glenville: ‘ Dared I 
confess all that I have done to liberate my hand!’ If you had 
seen her look of terror and remorse as she uttered them, you 
would have attached some importance to the exclamation.” 


“I do! I do!” cried the astrologer. “It gives me a clue to 
something that was dark before. Now leave me! I have that to 
do which will occupy me till day-dawn.” 

Bolton obeyed the request, not sorry to return to the comforts 
which awaited him at Glenville’s quarters. 

“O, could I indeed read the stars !”’ said the fortune-teller, when 
he was left alone. “How gladly would I lay down my life for 
the power to unravel this dark web of crime! But patience, pa- 
tience. There is a power above that metes out justice in its own 


good time !” 


“She knows not the 


CHAPTER X. 
OLD FACES AND A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


JANUARY was wearing away fast, the usual thaw had been suc- 

ceeded by a sharp frost and a fall of snow, when, one fine after- 
noon, a country sleigh, drawn by a spirited horse, passed over the 
Neck on the way to town. The driver was a black of the deep- 
est dye, dressed in a buffalo coat, and wearing a rabbit-skin cap, 
while a pair of comfortable mittens protected his hands from the 
cold. This sable personage was our old friend, Julius Cesar. 
. Behind him, well wrapped up in furs, sat a young man and a 
young woman. The former was Stanley—the latter a certain 
Miss Lucy Maywood, the daughter of Deacon Zephaniah May- 
wood of Lexington, to whom he was believed to be paying his 
addresses. He always sat by her at singing-school, and invaria- 
bly, upon Sunday evenings, about half an hour after supper-time, 
the young fellow might be seen entering the deacon’s house, not 
by the front door, which was never used, but by the familiar side 
door in the L. Those acquainted with his habits said that he was 
cordially welcomed by the old folks; that, after chatting awhile 
with Mrs. Maywood, he would enter into conversation with the 
deacon, who was very fond of recounting his exploits in the old 
French war, winding up with the attack on Louisburg, like a pop- 
ular melo-drama. The fall of Louisburg was the cue for the in- 
troduction of nuts, apples and cider, followed by pipe: and pol- 
itics. When the news of the preceding week had been fairly ex- 
hausted, Mrs. Maywood generally made a move bedward, and 
then the deacon, who complained of the “ rheumatiz in his joints,” 
weighed anchor, a pretty slow operation, and convoyed by his 
partner, retired for the night. It was often quite late after the 
departure of the old folks that Stanley took his leave, and it was 
observed by those of his young neighbors who encountered him 
when he went home, that he was always on those occasions in par- 
ticularly good spirits. He was so now, and none who gazed at his 
companion could be at a loss for the cause. 

Lucy Maywood was about nineteen. Her ruddy complexion 
and sparkling blue eyes betokened the highest health. Few towa 
ladies had such rosy lips and such pearly teeth. Her soft browa 
hair, untortured and undisguised by art, was suffered to cluster 
in rich curls on her fair neck. Her hood and cloak were of do- 
mestic manufacture, yet everything she wore seemed to derive a 
grace and harmony from her person. More than one young officer 
turned, as the sleigh passed, to glance back on the vision of 


“ Dis ’ere colt bolds out wonderful, Massa Stanley,” said the 
black. “If Iwas to let him out now he’d fly away with us. 
Reckon er deacon sets him pretty high, Miss Lucy *” 

“I believe he does, Caesar,” said the young lady. 
any thoughts of buying him?” 

“Me! Golly, no, miss. *Twould take more’n I could save in 
ten years, I spect. But I was t’inkin’ it wouldn’t be a bad ’pec- 
ulation to sell him to one of the British ossifers.” 


“ Have you 


“Yes, I would, Massa ’Tanley,” replied the wegro, “ *wided I 
could git free times his worth; ‘cause I'd be pretty sartin he’d 
break his neck im free days. Yah! yah! dese British ossifers 
don’t know how to handle Yankee hosses. Dey ‘tend to know 
& great deal more dan dey do, dat’s a fact. You ‘member dat 


old black hoss my friend Sambo used to drive in his sand-cart, 
eh, Mass’ ’Taniey 

“T think I do, Cwsrar.” 

“ Well, sir, wat you tink he tuffed him off on a hornet of 
dragoons for ?” 

« Five pounds, perhaps,”’ said Stanley. 

“No, massa ; forty guineas! Tink ob dat. Wy, de hannibal 
was chest-foundered, an’ ’pavined, an’ sand-cracked, an’ had» de 
heaves. He wasn’t worth forty shillings. But Gumbo fixed him 
somehow, and put him off on de red-coat. Las’ time I see him, 
he was on de lead ob a baggage wagon, goin’ on two legs and a 
half. Yah! yah! Woa, Robin.” 

They had reached Mrs. Williams’s house in Hanover Strect. 

“T’ll go on with you, Lucy, for a minute,” said Stanley, “ and 
then I must leave you, for Casar and I have got some shopping 
to do.” 

“You men folks go a shopping!” eaid Lucy, as she stepped 
out of the sleigh. 

“ Yes, Miss Lucy,” said the black, who never allowed his 
tongue to rest. ‘‘ Mass’ ’Tanley and I wants to keep up wid de 
fashion. Perhaps we’ll be wanting to gib balls one ob dese days, 
eh, Mass’ ’Tanley? Den our hands aint dressed ’cordin’ to fash- 
ion; must bay.a leetle powder, ch? Yah! yah!” 

“ Hush !” said Stanley. “That waggish tongue of yours will 
get us into trouble one of these days, if you don’t look out.” 

He passed into the house with Lacy, leaving the black to beat 
his arms and stamp his feet in the most approved fashion of con- 
gealing Jchus. 

“Mrs. Williams, Miss Eleanor,” said Stanley, as he entered the 
widow’s sitting-room, “ this is Miss Lucy Maywood, one of our 
neighbors.” 

“T am very glad to see you, my dear,” said the widow. 
Stanley has often spoken of you.” 

“And Henry too,” said Eleanor, as she assisted the blushing 
girl in removing her outer garments. 

“ Now sit down and warm yourself, Mr. Stanley,” said the 
widow ; “I’m sure you must be very cold.” 

“I’m obliged to you, madam; but I haven’t one moment to 
spare. Good afternoon, Miss Eleanor. Lucy, I leave you in 
good hands, and don’t worry if I shouldn’t return till late. There’s 
a full moon to-night.”” And with these words he disappeared, and 
a jingle of bells announced his departure in the sleigh. 

The young women got acquainted immediately. Nearly of an 
age, with the same ingenuous and frank natures, no wonder that 
they were soon on good terms. 

The widow, sitting ap:rt, watched them with melancholy in- 
terest. They were both beautiful, but her daughter entirely 
eclipsed the other in the intellectual character of her beauty. 
Both seemed formed for happiness ; yet, while the future of one 
was pleasant and assured, Eleanor seemed doomed to a life of toil, 
sorrow and isolation. Her feelings became at last too painful for 
concealment, and making an excuse of domestic duties, she left 
the room. 

“Dear Miss Williams,” said the rustic beauty, “I want to ask 
you one question.” 

“ As many as you like,” said Eleanor, smiling. 

“ Well, then—don’t laugh at me; but did you ever have your 
fortune told ?” 

“Never,” said Eleanor. ‘I can read my horoscope myself.” 

“ What !” cried the girl ; ‘‘can you calculate nativities and tell 
fortunes by the hand or cards ?” 

“O, no,” said Eleanor ; “but I know very well what life I am 
to lead, without troubling the stars or cards.” 

“ But you don’t think it wicked to go to them that do ?” 

“O no, my dear ; it is simply foolish. The whole pretended 
art is an imposture.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” said Lucy, mysteriously. “I’ve 
heard such strange things about these fortune-tellers ; you can’t 
think.” 

“ All delusions, my dear. But what put fortune-tellers in your 
head to-night ?” 

“ Why, I’ve heard ever so much about a fortune-teller that lives 
here in Boston, at the South End. I’ve got one of his cards, and 
I should so like to hear what he says! Why,;my dear Miss Wil- 
liams, they do say he knows everything about everybody in the 
world, and can tell you who you’ll marry and when you'll marry.” 

“TI should imagine you wouldn’t find it necessary to consult him 
about the most important event of your life. You know whom 
you are to marry, I fancy ; and as to the time, of course you will 
name the happy day yourself.” 

“©, Gear! I can’t tell anything about it,” answered Lucy, 
blushing. “Henry don’t talk near so much about such things as 
jhe used to. He talks much more with father than he does with me. 
And all this talk is of guns, and powder, and minute-men, and 
fighting. And O, I’m afraid something dreadful will happen 
before long.” 

“T am afraid, my dear,” said Eleanor, shaking her head, “ that 
this fortune-teller can tell you very little about coming events of 
a public nature. I am told that the wisest heads, both provincial 
and British, are at loss here. Some think there will be great 
troubles—others that peace and quict will soon be established.” 

“‘ Well, Miss Eleanor, I don’t know ; but I should so like to go 
to this fortune-teller. 1 didn’t dare to say anything to Henry 
about it, for he’s something like you; he reads heaps of books 
and papers ; and I know he would only laugh at me. But I’m 
sure you wont. ©, dear Miss Eleanor, if you’llonly be so kind 
and good as to go with me, I shall never forget it.” 


“M 
rs. 


“It is getting dark,” said Eleanor, somewhat anxiously, “and I 
have reasons for not wishing to be out after candle-light. 
with you, perhaps ;—well, my dear, I’ll go.” 
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“0, thank you, thank you! you dear, kind creature!” cried 
Lacy, jamping up and clapping her hands with childish glee. 
“ Let’s start right away.” 

While the country girl was putting on her hood, cloak and moc- 
casins, Eleanor left the room, and soon returned, dressed for a 
walk, with a veit drawn over her face. She told her mother 
she should be back in a short time. 

The two young girls walked briskly through the streets, with- 
out meeting with any adventure, and found the fortune-teller’s 
house without much trouble. The old woman who kept it ad- 
mitted them, and they were shown into the mystic chamber of 
the seer. Lucy gazed on the symbols and paraphernalia of the 
room, her large blue eyes wide open with astonishment, a not un- 
pleasing sensation taking possession of her soul. The girls had 
agreed that they would not give their names, and would refase 
them, even if asked for them. 

“ Fair maidens,” said the fortune-teller, in his pretentious, pro- 
fessional style, “the seer awaits your bidding. What would you 
of the reader of the stars ¢” 

dear!” whispered Lucy, “I’m so frightened and fluttered, 
I declare I’ve lost the use of my tongue.” 

“Fear nothing,” said the fortune-teller, whose keen eyes had 
taken cognizance of her emotion. “No harm can come to the 
good and pure of heart, who, with no evil intent, consult the ora- 
cles of fate. Come hither.” 

The country maid plucked up courage and approached the ta- 
ble. “I suppose you want to see my hand, don’t you ?”’ she said, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Ay,” said the sage ; “give me your hand.” And he affected 
to study it for a few moments. 

“You love,” he said, at length. 
of you.” 

“ That’s as true as gospel!’ thought Lucy. ‘“‘ What a wonder- 
fal man !” 

“You are neighbors, Lucy,” continued the sage. ‘ You and 
Henry were brought up together. No dark shadow has as yet 
crossed your path—none will. The wedding-ring will grace that 
slender finger, be sure of it—and that while still the bloom of 
youth is on your cheek and his—ere a line be drawn upon that 
lovely face or a silver hair woven in those shining tresses. But 
between the plighting and the bridal there rises a cloud. It is 
rent by fiery flashes—it is lighted up by the gleaming of steel. 
Fear not; the cloud will pass away, and sunshine, bright and 
unshaded, pour forth upon your path of life. Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Lucy, laying down a coin, and retiring 
from the table. 

“You have a companion,” said the seer. 
listen to the oracles of Fate ?” 

“My fortune is already told,” said Eleanor, sadly. 
Lucy, let us go.” 

“Your voice is gentle and sweet, lady—the pleasant voice of 
youth. Strange that its music issosad. Come hither; my heart 
is strangely stirred at those tones. If you have nothing to ask 
of me, I have yet a boon to crave of you.” 

The language and manner of the fortune-teller were so respect- 
ful, that Eleanor did not hesitate to approach him. She even 
gave him her hand, and begged him to consult it. 

“Tis a fair hand,” said the sage ; “ and if,” he added in a tone 
intended for her ear alone, “ there be aught in this so-called science 
of palmistry, the lines betoken a happy future. I am sure, if an 
old man’s prayers can avail aught, you will be happy. And now 
for my request: will you not remove that veil ?” 

Without hesitation, Eleanor removed the veil that concealed 
her fine features. It seemed as if the astrologer had not been pre- 
pared for the dazzling display of lovelincss that burst upon his 
vision, or that he was extremely susceptible to impressions from 
female beauty. He appeared troubled, his lips moved, but his 
words were so inarticulate Eleanor could hardly catch their import. 

“ Yes, she is beautiful indeed. I never saw but one face so 
lovely—and this reminds me of it. Strange illusions! how they 
spring up in our pathway, to bewilder and dazzle us! Is it not 
that the eye, filled with one image, imparts its features to every 
face we gaze upon? Fair maiden, my art is here at fault. I feel 
that the sadness impressed upon those features will pass away 
like the breath that dims a mirror; but I see darkly. You must 
aid me. The master must become the pupil. I would crave 
your name.” 

“It is unnecessary to give it you, sir,” answered Eleanor, with 
reserve. “ I did not come to you to have my fortune told, and we 
part as we met—strangers.”” 

“ True, true,” said the astrologer; “there arc no ties of affec- 
tion or blood between us, and can never be. Bright faces come 
and go; fair forms appear and vanish in my dark chamber—that 
is not darker than the chambers of my heart. The pleasant smile 
is not for me; the warm hands I press feel no thrill passing from 
my pulses to theirs. They go from before me, and leave me a 
solitary old man. The darkest fortunes that I prophesy are not 
as dark as my own. Good night, fair maiden. An old man’s 
blessing never harmed—and you have mince. May it be of good 
omen. Farewell !” 

He extended bis trembling hand in benediction. Eleanor was 
much surprised and affected at the earnestness of his manner. 
She silently inclined her head, and withdrew with her companion. 

“Yes, I am half mad !’’ said the fortune-teller, rising and pacing 
the room, when his visitors had retired ; “ my reason is deserting 
me; my fancy is continually playing me tricks. What wonder 
that the bow, forever stretched to its utmost tension, should at 
last lose its elasticity! But these visions are growing too fre- 
quent not to be alarming. A tone, a smile, a look, carry me back 
to the past—wile me quite away from the present. That girl’s 


“ He whom you love is worthy 


“ Will not she too 


“ Come, 


features—her thrilling voice—a slight resemblance, perhaps, 
called up one whom misery has long since consigned to the 
grave. For the moment I was transported out of myself. I was 
young once more, and fall of hope—life’s currents racing madly 
through my veins, the future a fairy land, with every path be- 
strewn with flowers. O, dreaming youth! -how soon and sad is 
your awaking. But the hour of dreams is past. Action! action! 
that is what I crave for. What though my own cup of bliss is 
dashed to the earth and shivered ? I can yet do good to others ; I 
can yet win a name, too, that will extort admiration and respect, 
even if I cannot carve out a fortune. How long must I play this 
mummer’s part? I sicken of the calling. 1 am tired of dis- 
guise. , that the hour were come to strike the blow! But 
patience, patience ; we must watch and wait. The hour will sure- 
ly come at last ; and then, be it sooner or later, I am ready!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


AN UNWELCOME SUITOR, AND A FRIEND IN-NEED. 


Nicut had closed in before Eleanor and her companion reached 
the fortune-teller’s, and it was quite dark, the moon not rising till 
late, when they left his house on their return. They hurried 
along therefore, well knowing that the widow waited supper for 
them. Lucy anticipated no adventare, but Eleanor, who had her 
own reasons for anxiety, urged the speed of her companion, and 
chided the slightest delay. They were passing along Common 
Street, when they encountered a British officer coming from the 
opposite direction. They moved to the right, in order to pass 
him, but he stepped to the left; when they changed their course, 
he stillconfronted them. Lucy was beginning to laugh, for she 
thought it one of those accidental obstructions by which persons 
wishing to pass each other, contrive sometimes, in their confasion, 
to baffle each other and defeat their object ; but she was undeceiv- 
ed when the officer, raising his laced hat, saluted her companion. 

“Fair Eleanor,” said he, “ whither away so fast ?”’ 

“Tam going home, Sir Ashley ; my mother is waiting for me.” 

“ But you can surely vouchsafe a word to your humble admirer.” 

Eleanor looked him full in the face. The indignant answer 
that rose to her lips died away unuttered. Turning to her com- 
panion, she whispered : 

“ Lacy, you had better go home withont me. Tell mother that 
I shall be delayed for a little while, and not to wait supper for me. 
You needn’t say I addressed this gentleman as Sir Ashley ; the 
name has a strange effect upon my mother. Simply say that I 
am detained by a little business. I will explain everything to 
you by-and-by.”’ 

Lacy nodded, and hastened away towards Hanover Street. 

“Now, Sir Ashley, I will devote a moment to you, if you will 
turn and walk on with me. The inte: vie v must be brief and final. 
Why do you continue to persecute me thus ?” 

“ Because I love you, Miss Williams.” — 

“TI told you that I could not reciprocate your sentiments, sir. 
I have told you that I felt offended at the manncr in which you 
addressed me. I am not used to these clandestine proceedings, 
nor will I be waylaid in the street.” 

“ By heavens! you shall hear me, cruel girl,” said the baronet. 
“Since I have seen you I have known no peace. Your image 
has haunted me day and night. I feel that you are necessary to 
my happiness.” 

“TI regret it most sincerely, then,” said Eleanor, gravely. “I 
have no heart to bestow on you. Were it otherwise, we are en- 
tirely unsuited to each other. Our stations are different, our 
tastes, our feelings. Believe me, Sir Ashley, it is imperative that 
you abandon all hope. Nothing can change my fixed determi- 
nation. It was to reiterate my rejection of your suit alone that 
I made up my mind to remain and speak with you.” 

“ Bat when I tell you that I now offer you my hand and for- 
tune!” exclaimed Sir Ashley. 

The blood instantly mounted to Eleanor’s cheeks and temples. 
Then the fever flush as instantly subsided, and left her face pallid 
as marble, though the dark eyes flashed indignant light. 

“ You now offer your hand and fortune! Am I to understand 
you as making that offer for the first time ?” 

“‘ My pride is subdued, Eleanor. I am willing to make you my 
wife.” 

“Good God! And was it with other views you sought me 
out? me, a poor, friendless girl! And you call this love! Sir 
Ashley Glenville, before this, I rejected your addresses, calmly 
and dispassionately ; I now repel them with scorn. Never dare 
speak to me again, or I shall find friends to take my part and 
chastise you as you deserve.” 

“ You shall not escape me thus!” cried Sir Ashley, seizing her 
hand ; “ you shall hear me.” 

“ Unhand me!” cried the indignant girl, “or I will call aloud 
for help.” 

“No one will hear you but British officers.” 

“ There may be some gentleman, even among them,” retorted 
Eleanor. “ Unhand me, I say.” 

“ Nay, you shall hear me out,” replied the baronet, with an oath. 

“ Let go the lady, villain!” cried a young man, wrapped in a 
cloak, suddenly appearing. 

“ Who are you, sirrah ?” exclaimed the baronet. 
the pleasure of knowing you.” 

“Bat I have the satisfaction of knowing you,” retorted the 
stranger. 

* By what right do you interfere in my affairs ?” 

“ By the best right in the world, sir. This young lady is my 
sister.” 

The baronet recoiled, while the stranger made a sign to the 


“T don’t have 


young lady, who was no less surprised, not to contradict his 
assertion. 

“ T was not aware—” stammered the baronet. 

“ That she had a friend, and so took advantage of my sister’s 
helplessness to persecute her. You are a brave gentleman, Sir 
Ashley Glenville.” 

“ The insult I offered to your sister, sir,” said the baronet, “ was 
a tender of my hand and fortune.” 

“ I know not what answer she made,” replied the stranger ; “I 
presume from her manner it was a negative. Permit me to say 
that I most respectfully decline the honor of your alliance. Now 
go your ways, gallant colonel, and trouble us no more.” 

“ Perhaps you will hear from me again, insolent stripling,” said 
the baronet, drawing hiz cloak around him. 

“I am ready to meet you on any except friendly terms,” 
retorted the youth. ‘Good night, Sir Ashley Glenville.” 

The baffled baronet turned on his heel and strode away, in a 
state of mind very different from his usually frigid temper. 

“ And now, fair maiden,” said the stranger, offering his arm, 
“allow me to escort you as far as your home.” 

“I know not to whom I am indebted for this interference, nor 
why you claimed a relationship which does not exist,” answered 
Eleanor, shrinking back ; “and I much prefer to go home alone.” 


“ Fear nothing,” said the stranger, drawing nearer to the young 
lady. “I seek not to harm you. I claimed to be your brother as 
the nearest way to intimidate your persecutor. It is a feminine 
stratagem—the prompting of amoment—that occurred to a woman 
like yourself.” 

“ A woman !” cried Eleanor. 

“Yes,” said the unknown ; “ and were yonder rising moon but 
higher in the heavens, the light would confirm my confession, and 
reveal my sex, in spite of this masquerading garb.” 

Eleanor no longer hesitated to accept the proffered arm of the 
stranger, and they walked along together in a northerly direction, 
Miss Williams so much engaged in listening to, and observing, 
her companion, that she did not know that two persons who 
passed them, scrutinized them closely, and that one of them 
uttered an exclamation on beholding her. 

When the two women had reached the door of a house in Tro- 
mont Street, Eleanor’s escort paused and said : 

“live here. If you can bestow a few moments of your time 
on me, I should be very glad to have a little conversation with 
you. Fear nothing.” 

Eleanor hesitated for a moment, and then, rather, we fear, to 
indulge the promptings of curiosity than from any more laudable 
mative, consented. 

The stranger produced a key and unlocked th: door, then, en- 
tering the house, she took her companion by the hand, and hur- 
rying her up a broad staircase, led her into a small and exquisitely 
furnished apartment on the second floor. Rich draperies fell be- 
fore the windows, and a marble Venus, standing in the corner, 
was bathed in the soft flood of light that fell from a chandelier 
filled with wax tapers. Here, dropping her cloak upon the floor, 
tossing aside her laced hat and shaking down her glossy curls up- 
on her neck, stood revealed, as bewitchingiy beautiful in her rich 
male costume as in the garb of her sex, the Lady O'Halloran. 

“Do you recognize me now, girl?” she asked. 

“ You are a woman, I see,” said Eleanor, “ but still a stranger.” 

“ What! have you never heard of Lady O'Halloran ?”’ 

“O, yes, indeed ! and have often wished to see her.” 

“ Why so ?” asked the lady, quickly. 

“ They said she was so beautiful.” 

“ And now that you have seen me, child—for I am the Lady 
O'Halloran of whom you have heard—what do you think of me !” 

“ That your beauty exceeds my expectations, madam.” 

“T am not really hideous, then,” said the lady, casting a grati- 
fied glance at the reflection of her fine person in the Venitian 
mirror. “Yet I have been rejected, girl; ay, rejected by one I 
wooed as fiercely as you were wooed to-night.” 

Eleanor was silent. Beautiful as was the woman before her, 
there was something so unfemmmine, so anhallowed, in the ex- 
pression of her face, that her warm sympathies were chilled in her. 

“ Sit down !” said the lady imperiously, throwing herself intoa 
chair. Eleanor timidly obeyed. 

“ Breathe not a word of what I say to you to-night. Better 
were it that you had never been born, if you betray the confidence 
I am impelled to repose in you.” 

“J do not seck to penetrate your secrets, lady,” said Eleanor, 
gently ; “I would prefer to respect them, and thanking you for 
the protection you have afforded me this evening, bid you good 
night.” 

“ But I tell you that you must and shall hear me,” said the 
lady. “Circumstances have in some sort interwoven our desti- 
nies. The man I love is the same who persccutes you with his 
addresses.”’ 

“ Sir Ashley Glenville ’” 

“The same. I tell you, girl, that he belongs to me; ay, body 
and soul. Now answer me truly. Have you been playing the 
coquette with him—or are you in reality insensible ¢” 

“ I do not love him, madam,” answered Eleanor, simply. 

“Tt is well. He only marked you for his victim. You would 
soon have been cast aside like a withered flower.” 

“ But to-night,” said Eleanor, “ he offered me, as he avowed to 
you, his hand and fortune.” 

“Did he? dared he?” cried the lady, passionately. “True 
I heard it from his traitor lips ; but I thought it a false profession 
to avert the anger of a brother. Can he have preferred you to 
me? You will make me hate you. Yet let the world judge us 
together. Paris would have given the apple to me. But you 
have youth and owe nothing to art, while he knows that I and 
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BALLOU'S 
time are friends. 


But he distinctly offered you his hand?” 
“ He did, madam.” 


“And I live to hear it!’ cried the lady; “and O, shame on 
me, I love him still. “ But,” she added, “he only fancies him- 
self in love with you. I am sure he loves me ; he cannot do oth- 
erwise ; but he fears my imperious 1 nature—fears a soul with more 
true masculine spirit than his own. 

She rose and paced the apartment for some moments, apparent- 
ly a prey to violent agitation. At last she reached a calmer mood, 
and resuming a seat beside Eleanor, said : 

“ Had I found you a less ingenuons person, or a rival, T should 
have been a dangerous enemy. It is in my power to befriend you. 
You are alone and friendless, are you not” 

“My mother and I lead quite a “solitary life here.” 

“ Consequently the persecutions of so ‘powerful a person as Sir 
Ashley Glenville may well cause you anxiety. 

“ After the decisive answer T gave him to-night, he cannot 
surely presume to annoy me farther.” 

Lady ©’ Halloran shook her head. 

“ How little you know of the dark side of haman nature, my 
poor child. But at all hazards you are anxious to rid yourself of 
the importanities of this person 

“ At all hazards. 

“You may be surprised,” said the lady, after a brief pause, “ to 
hear me say that perhaps the best way of baffling the baronet is 
to assume a less decisive attitude towards him.’ 

“should be sorry to think so, madam, becanse deception is 
utterly repugnant to my nature and my principles.” 

“There may be occasions when it is necessary to saerifice 
scruples. I say,” continued the lady, “a contingency may arise 


in which it may be necessary to show a little less rigor to this 
=. It will only be a mome mtary occasion, believe me. My 

n is now in such a whirl, my passions in such a state of ex- 
citement, that I cannot plan calmly and judiciously. Yet I have 
a glimpse of a scheme that may relieve you effectually, and de- 
cide the long struggle at once. I cannot long endure the life I 
jead ; it is wearing out brain and heart both. I must end with 
triamph or—vengeance. 

“Lady,” said Eleanor, as she rose to leave, “I have been 
taught to forgive and forget ; the word vengeance jars sadly on my 
ear from the lips of a woman.’ 

“Tf I had had such a sister as you,” said the lady, throwing 
her arm round the waist of the innocent girl, and pressing her lips 


to her reluctant forehead, “I might have been a different being 
But alas! I never knew a2 mother’s orasister’s love. Orphanage, 
a false system of education, fierce passions, whatever 


of good there may have been born with mc.” 

“Is it too late to develop them?” asked Eleanor, timidly, 
shrinking eway from the arms of her companion. 

“ Yes, it is too late, my little monitor,” said Lady O'Halloran, 
decisively. “‘The die is cast. All the waves of Lethe cannot 
wash out the zecord of the past. But I am not going to burthen 
vou with the story of my former life. what I have already 
4014 and hinted suffice you, as I know it will, You must ict me 
I will contrive opportunities of meeting, for we 

mite necessary to each other for a time at least. Good night. 
Wil son nod the of my masculine attire to your door *” 
Good 


SCENES IN THE INTERIOR OF CAIRO. 

The bark which conveys the traveller from Alexandria to Cairo 
usually stops at the little port of Shoubrah, a villa of the pacha, 
surrounded by gardens full of roses, cedar and orange trees. This 
pleasure-house i is connected with the city by an immense avenue 
of acacias and carob trees, whose monstronas tranks, low branches, 
twisted like serpents, and tafted and metallic leaves, form an arch 
impenctrable to the burning rays of the Egyptian sun. On_ be- 
holding for the first time, through the black frame-work of these 
trees, the city and country of Cairo, sparkling with light and col- 
or toa degree that painting cannot imitate, the traveller from 
other lands is filled with inexpressible joy, if there be aaght of the 
poet in his nature ; it seems as if he had discovered and was en- 
tering into his true country ; he knows it by instinct, and by con- 
fused recoilections, as it were, of another life. After a long res- 
idence in Egypt, this impression only grows upon him, and he can 
scarcely quit without regret, and many lingering glances, the land 
of light and romance. On entering the city by the Esbekieh 
gate, in the midst of camels with wild cries, women with black 
veils, wrayped in the bine yalek, and carrying their naked 
and bronzed children astride upon their shoulders, you are 
particula ly strack with the originality of the white houses 
striped with red, with their moycharalich, a sort of cage of 
cedar or cypress wood, pi like lace-work, which sup- 
plies the place of windows, their object being to admit the passage 
of air without the sun’s rays, and to conceal the mysterious ori- 
ental interior from prying eyes. The farther you advance, the 
more is your attention engrossed by the carious spectacle of the 
motley crowd, moving about on foot, or mounted on horses, asses 
or dromedaries, in the picturesque and sometimes magnificent 


cares he if he crashes a few Fellahs? he will always have enough 
of them, and he cannot stop for a trifle. Te ees , 80 strongly 
characterized, presenting types tinged with all the shades 
of all degrees of latitude, some white and pale, and other 
coffee and chocolate colored, some reddish black, others blac. 
black, offer fine studies for an artist. But it would require a mas. 
rer hamd to a the Egyptian Antinonses, with their features and 
forms purer than the most perfect models of Greek art; their ad. 
mirable fect and hands, their eyes so and sad, their noses 
and 7 so proud and delicate, their intelligent brows, their black 
vo silken hair and their smooth skins, tinged like a Florentine 
bronze. How much might be made out of the Berber race, taller 
yet more slender, with features too small perhaps, but of a sweet 
and charming expression, entirely unknown in our cold climates | 
To speak the truth, these races require their burning sun ; with. 
out it, their skins become rough, tarnish, and even Gane. Or, 
After some months of exposure, the darkest negro reddens and 
fades, more, perhaps, than a white. On first reaching Africa, all 
these types seem a ike ; but after a while the eye becomes instruct. 
ed, loses its prejudice of castes, 80 to say, and discovers the in. 
finite shades and beauties of these types which differ so mach 
from ours. Nothing is so magical as this varicty, this aspect of 
streets so numerous, that, to bec > acquainted with them and to 
find your way in this labyrinth of streets, requires four or five 
months of continnal out-toor life. After Venice it is the mos 
labyrinthine city in existence, The streets, so tortuous and so 
narrow that you can often touch both walls with your two elbows, 
this mass of buildings with terraced roofs, above which springs 
an innumerable quantity of domes and minarets, offer no partic- 
ular point to guide the travellet, and it is only by the and 
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labyrinth of Cairo. A bluish twilight, an ambicnt vapor and ra- 
diated by the sun, like a light in obscurity, envelops and relieves 
in s»ots the brilliant costumes of all these natives of Africa, Eu- 
rope and Asia. Here are Fellahs, the true Egyptians ; Copts, 
Egyptians also, but who have remained Christians since the com- 
ing of our Saviour ; negroes, who have come down the Blue or 
the White Nile; Arabs from Hedjaz, or the oasis of Ammon ; 
Maugrebins ; Mecquois, with their red head-dresses, striped with 
bright yellow, like the mummies of the tombs ; Nubians, rolled 
up in a vast covering of yellowish white, and draped like the 
Egyptians for four thousand years ; black Gallas and Caffres, in- 
habitants of Sennaar, Darfoor, Dongola and Cordofan ; Syrians, 
their shoulders covered with their white or black abai, ‘shot with 


and Franks, all of different races, colors and costumes. Look at 
this « fendy, this lord who is passing on a white ass of Abyssinia ; 
he is —— followed by four or five young girls, poorly ‘covered 
by ash-colored garments, which reveal their strictly antique forins. 
By the glass bracelets on their arms and legs, by their bronze 
complexions, and their hair braided like the kings of the pyramids, 
do you not recognize Ethiopians, torn from their families by 
But what are these outcries ? 

Women and children rush 


and armed with whips, passing swiftly along ; AL are followed 
at hand by a carriage drawn by four horses, dashing at full 


doors of mosques, the bazaars, fountains and buttresses of houses, 
that, by dint of observation, the traveller pone in recognizing 
and ‘shaping his course. In this net-work of passages, crossing 
each other in every direction, two streets, two principal arterics, 
cross Grand Cairo in Egypt, as it used to be called, from south to 
north. One is the great ten Street, the other leads directly 
to the citadel. Let us scale the rock on which it is built, in order 
to obtain a general view of the marvellous city of the living we 
have just traversed, and that no less beautiful one of the dead, its 
neighbor, on one side, while on the other extends the valle which 
feeds it. From the terraces of the kiosk, the pacha’s residence (it 
is too simple a dwelling to be called a palace , the eve embraces 
the whole country : to the left, the mournful and arid desert, where 
rise the tombs of the mamelukes and those of the caliphs, theit 
sculptured domes enamelled with porcelain—in fact, the city with 
elegant minarets and cupolas. To the right, the ruins of Heliop- 
olis and its obelisk, witness of French military glory ; yonder the 
venerated sycamore, where, according to Coptic tradition, the vir- 
gin re - More to the right i is old Cairo, where the holy farn- 
ily hid themselves during the massacre of the innocents ; then, 
finally, the broad, verdant plain, bordered by yellow sands, Tike an 
emerald set in gold, gladdens the delighted eve. The Nile pours 
its sandy flood majestically through it. On its banks rise at in- 
tervals forests of palms, while woest lies the desert, with the 
pyramids of Gizeh and Sukkarah and the plain of mummies up 
to the last branch of the Lybian chain. The traveller, after hav- 
ing visited the mosques, will often come to rest upon some tet 
race, or climb to the summit of some minaret, to feast his eyes 
this dazzling combination, and to try to comprehend the p! 

this carious city, which counts 412 mosques and tombs, 500 -min- 
arcts, 300 cisterns, 60 baths, 34 fountains, 140 public schools, Hn 
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or 12 bazaars, 1265 okels or caravanserais, 11 pee gates, 
without counting those of the little streets, and 1170 coffee houses. 
But no painting, no descri 
interior , sa with verdure, which an elevated 
point of view look like dewdrops shining in the sun among the 
grass. Ome of these little lakes is called Birket-el-Fil, the Lake of 
the rg It received this name from a sudden inunda- 
tion of the Nile, Which had swept many of these inhabitants of 
Sennaar into Lower Egypt. One of them, after having laid waste 
in a single night all the enrronnding gardens, was killed in this 
lake, after a long and terrible defence. The aspect of these lakes, 
bordered by the gardens and kiosks, where the rich proprietors of 
the adjoining honses take their rest, is enchanting. No street or 

h leads to them, and to reach them you must go through 
the houses. Our engraving represents that called Birket-cl-Ginnah, 
the Fairy Lake ; it is surrounded by gardens and pretty kiosks, 
with Arabic arches, completely covered by a curtain of dolichos, 
with violet flowers, a sort of climbing moss, which tapestries the 
whole with its thick tissne and hangs in elegant festoons to the 
water, where it seeks moisture. The scarlet ibis, the red flamin- 
go and the Pharaoh’s chicken, white as snow, sport on the tran- 
quil surface of these reservoirs, where they find their favorite fish 
and water-frnits in abundance. Formed by the inundations of the 
Nile, some of these hirkets are only temporary, and soon dry up. 
Others are exhausted by the sun’s ravs and by irrigation, but pm 
ers are real lakes, and never dry. The principal are Birket-el-Fil, 
Birket-el-Farrayn, ¢l-Damalchch, el-Ahou-Chamat, el-Sabar, el- 
Sakkayn, ¢l-Fonlleh, e¢l-Ginnah, ¢l-Moulla, el-Rotly and el- 
Cheykh-Samar, the Moon Lake. The lake near Rosetta, in our 
first engraving, is of large dimensions, and enhanced by the ex- 


quisite beauty of its surrounding secnery. There are in Cairo 
twenty-two principal gardens, called gheyt or , according 
to their size. In these gardens it is useless to seek for symmetrical 
alleys, or for grass plots laid out with skill; there are tufted 
clumps, growing like nature, at their “own sweet will ;” groups 
of orange and citron trees, perfumed mimosas, tamarinds, pome- 
granates, myrtles, cactuses, napecas and sebbets, above which the 
sycamore and palm-trees, adorned with parasitic plants, rise ma- 
Jestically, the first rounded like a dome, with their tortuous and 
climbing branches ; the second slender as minavets, and contrast- 
ed in form and foliage, as well as in color. They cultivate the 
with its gigantic leaf and delicate fruit, cape gooseberries, 

and fifty kinds of oranges, lemons and bergamots. It is impossi- 
ble to picture the splendor of spring in these gardens of orange 
= with ripened fruit and blossoms. 
’ centre of t ic foliage, seated on grass white 
with the perfumed snow of talon Llomete you smile at the burn- 
ing san, which cannot reach you. Fresh streamiets, kept up by 
the sakies, a picturesque machine which raises the water of the 
lake to the level of the terraces, impart a marvellous beauty to 
this vegetation. For vegetable productions, water and heat is 
blood and life ; thus we find in these oases all the luxury of the 
Most splendid nature, and inhale an air embalmed with the sweet- 
est perfumes. Sometimes. deep ravines, crowned with palms, 
intermixed with convolvuli, with red and violet flowers, China 
Toses, the le achillea and many other flowers, cross these 
groves and increase their wild character; or you perceive in the 
midst of this verdure, through an open colonnade of date-trees, the 
; , with its distances of orange or rose tint, according 

to the time of day. All these contrasts have an inexpressible 
charm, and days spent in these veritable gardens of the Hesperides, 


with their golden fruits and cek S:ial odors, can never be forgotten. 
We count not, among these wild Edens, the two magnificent gar- 
dens of Shonbrah and the Isle of Rodah, created by Mehemet 
Ali and Ibrahim Pacha, the first laid ont in the Italian and the 
second in the English style. Curious for the flowers and plants 
cultivated, they present to the artist only an interest of detail. and 
offer none of the trae points and wild attractions of the native 
scenery. We see that all kinds of beanty are to be fonnd in Cairo. 
At each is a picture complete and anparalleled, and the eye of 
an artist must he dazzled by so many charms and so mach m 

nificence. Enthusiasts pronounce Cairo the finest city of t 

whole world ; the purest in its architectural style, the most com- 
plete in the splendors of earth and sky, from its types and cos- 
tnmes, color, startling character, vegetation, animals, in a word, 
the pictaresqueness of its details and grouping. The true bar- 
| arians are not the natives, but Franks, who, in their presnmpta- 
| ous ignorance, in their complete absence of artistic intelligence, 
| trne socialists in art, would straighten the streets, pull down and 
enlarge, and in a word, destroy masterpieces, to put up things 


without a name. Many ench impious deeds of destruction have 
| been done in this noble city, in the name of progress—as they call 
it. If the city of Cairo appear thus beantifnl and extraordmary 
| at a first glance, what must it he in detail, and when thoroughly 
| studied? To have a complete idea of it must require a year’s 
residence. The stranger, to see this old capital of Islamism in its 


| most original aspect, and, if we may nse the term, its most direct | 


personification, must witness the retarn of the great caravan of 
pilgrims from Mecca, and see the festivals of the prophet, whose 
splendor and originality are in perfect keeping with the most 
| wonderfal narratives of Oriental poetry. It may not be inappro- 
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| priate here to add a few remarks upon Old Cairo, compiled from 
| the best authorities. Old Cairo, which is believed by Pococke to 
| have succeeded to the town and fortress of the Egyptian Babylon 
| (Descriptions of the East, i., 95), is chiefly oceupied by Copts : it 
| contains twelve Christian churches, some of them large and sump- 
| tuous buildings ; a grotto, castle, ete., and a machine for raising 
| the water of the Nile into the ancient aqueduct. This, which is 
| exclusively appropriated to the supply of the citadel with water, 


| is raised on arches, and proceeds from Old Cairo by a winding | 


course, and a length of about two miles. Boulac, the port of 
Cairo, contains the principal manufactures, and is the seat of most 
| Of the trade. It is dirty, nearly as large as Blackwall, and pre- 
sents the same busy scene, attended with much more noise. “On 


pyramids of millet, peas and corn, the property of the govern- 
ment, and placed there, ex to the sun, dew and rain, ready 
for shipment. The shore is lined with boats of all descriptions, 
discharging their cargoes or advertised for hire.” Along the 
banks of the Nile, between Boulac and Old Cairo, embosomed in 
groves of orange, sycamore and acacia, are a number of handsome 
— the most conspicuous of which is that belonging Ibrahim 

‘acha. This palace is built in the Turkish style, and contains 
some handsome apartments, gaudy furniture, and a large collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities. Its extensive gardens and planta- 
“tions occupy the plain between it and Cairo; towards the Nile 
the grounds are laid out in terraces ornamented with statuary, 
which give them quite a European . In the Nile, im- 
mediately opposite Cairo, are the two considerable islands of 
Boulae and h ; the latter, which is nearly two miles in length, 


the banks of the river,” says Captain Scott, “are heaped up | 


is almost entirely the property of Ibrahim Pacha, and is laid out 
public. Its south extremity, 


however, between Old Cairo on one bank and Gizeh on the other, 


is —_ by powder magazines and mills. Here also is the cel- 
ebrated Nilometer, a graduated pillar in a large square well, hav- 
ing a subterraneous communication with the river. From acourt 
leading to this structure a flight of steps descends to the water, 
called the Steps of Moses, from the tradition of that being the 
spot where the deliverer of the Jews was found among the bul- 
rushes. Most of the higher clase of Turks, and individuals hold- 
yo Rony public employments, have their residences in Cairo, 
w they live in munch splendor. These are principally in the 
square of El Eshekiah ; and it was in the garden of one of these 
that the French general, Kleber, was assassinated. Some of the 
public baths are very spacions and greatly ornamented ; and sev- 
eral public fountains are worthy of notice. ‘The coffee-houses are 
generally verv plain, and the shops are merely small recesses ca- 
pable of holding two or three persons. Each separate bazaar is 
usnally devoted to one kind of commodity. The commerce of 
Cairo appears at present to he in a very depressed state, owing, as 
is said, to the injuries inflicted on it by the pacha’s monopoly sys- 
tem, the rapacity of his government, the insecurity of property, 
the alleged corruption of the courts of law, the depreciation of 
the enrrency, and many other canses. The plan now acted on, of 
transporting all the produce to Alexandria to be disposed. of, has 
also occasioned the removal of many of the principal merchan‘s 
to that city. Numerous honses are becoming untenanted and fall- 
ing to rnin; and the new ones that are raised are comparatively 
mean and poor. There is now no display of Cashmeres, rich silks, 
jewe!ry, ete., as we are told the bazaars exhibited in the times of 
the mamelnkes ; no crowding of strangers to the capital of Egypt. 
Matters are every year getting worse ; and we are assured that 


unless a change of system takes place soon, Cairo may be blot- 
ted out of the map as a place of commerce. Cairo has always 
been, and still is, the seat of the best schools for Arabic litcrature 
and Mahomedan theology. ‘The mosque of El Azhar has attached 
to it a library and college, where lectures on the Koran, law, ethics, 
mathematics and medicine were formerly delivered to students, 
who flocked to it from every part of the Mahomedan world. But 
Mehemet Ali having appropriated the greater part of the property 
belonging to this mosque to the service of the state, the college at- 
tached to it has considerably declined. This, however, is but a 
trifling deduction from the advantage that has already resulted, 
and which, no doubt, will continue to result, from the teaching, 
introduced by the pacha, of the rudiments of Enropean arts and 
sciences into the public schools. Nothing short of government 
interference poor | have effected this signal improvement. There 
are three public schools in Cairo, which afford education to 600 
boys, who are also clothed and fed. At Boulac there is a school 
of enginecrs, with 180 pupils. At Aboosabul, within a mile of the 
city, is a preparatory school, with 1500 pupils; a school of med- 
icine with 200 stadents ; a veterinary school at Shoubrah ; a school 
for accountants, ete.; and schools for the artillery and cavalry ser- 
vice at Gizeh, and elsewhere in the Mong The prejadice 
against these schools was at first so strong that the pacha was 
obliged to resort to compulsion to obtain scholars, and to give 
them regular pay. The latter is still continned, but compulsion 
is no longer necessary to obtain pupils. Regimental schools are 


also established, and primary schools are attached to the greater 
number of the mosques. The pacha has established a printing- 
press at Boulac, from which a weekly paper in Arabic issues, and 
at which many works in history and science have been printed for 
the use of students. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SIGNS. 


BY ALICE 


J think God giveth as the seal 
Of love—the sweetest he can give, 
When truly in our hearts we feel 
How good a thing it ix to live. 


How worship else! bimeelf so far, 
And we so powerless to climb— 

Our world itself a shupeless star 
Just in the twilight-tide of time. 


Row know him else, than by the light 
Ana th ing into gold, 

And rising up in flowers as bright 
And many as the fields can bold! 


To me, our spirits seem as vines 
That reach to a serener ray . 

Only by fastening to the signs 
Of care God giveth day by day. 


No need to search the ages dim 
Gone on before. or yet to be, 
His providence interprets him , 
And since I am, he loveth me. 


{Written for Ralion’s Pictortal.} 


THE ADOPTED SON'S BRIDE. 


BY MRs. CAMOLINE ORNE. 


— 


“Lixpa, Alice *” 


about some trifling thing. 

“ She stood at the door when vou called me, listening to a man 
who was playing on an organ.” 

“It is time to take her out to walk,” said Mrs. Iverson. 

Linda, who immediately left the room, was somewhat startled 
to find that the child was not at the door. She thought she might 
have ventured out on the sidewalk, bat on looking, she was no- 
where to be seen. The man who had been standing with his or- 
gan close to the door-steps, was now moving on to the next house. 
She hastened to overtake him, and inguired if he saw where the 
child went, who stood at the door, hearing him play. 

He replied that he saw a woman go up to her, and after saying 
something to her, take her by the hand and icad her away. 

“ How was the woman dressed ?” 
struck her that it might possibly be Mrs. Iverson's sister. 


“ Her dress was nothing to brag of—out at the elbows and not | 


over clean.” 

“ Which way did they go *” 

“They turned the corner, here by this house.” 

Linda stopped to hear no more, bat darted round the corner 
with the speed of the wind. She cast a searching look along 
the street. Nothing was to be seen of little Alice. She hurried 
on, stopping occasionally to myuire. Her inquiries were of no 
avail. 
the description she gave of Alice. She turned to retrace her 
steps with a heavy heart. She had taken almost the sole care of 


little Alice since she was afew months old, and was a: much at-— 
tached to her as if she had been her own sister. It would likely | 
enough cost her her place, but in her sorrow for the loss of the | 


child, she scarcely thonght of that. 

“Back so soon *” said Mrs. Iverson, who, having gone imto 
another part of the house for something, after she had spoken to 
Linda about taking Alice to walk, knew nothing of what had 
happened. 


“Tam back,” said Linda, bursting into tears, “and without | 


the child. She’s gone—gone forever, I'm afraid.” 
“Gone! What do you meant What has happened *” 
Linda answered her questions as well as the excited state of | 


her mind would permit. Mrs. Iverson uttered not a word of re- | 


proof, for she recollected that she had called Linda to assist her, 


and it was during her altsence from the door, that the child was | 


enticed away. Mr. Iverson was sent for, and every measure 
which held out the most distant prospect of success was promptly 
resorted to, for the recovery of little Alice. 


The long summer twilight had, at last, deepened into night. 
A coarse-featured, untidv-looking woman sat behind a counter, on 


which were displayed for sale, cakes, nuts, pears and apples, of | 
quality so inferior, as not to appear particularly inviting. She 
appeared to be expecting some onc, by the manger in which she | 


watched the door. The illtrimmed lamp, which emitted an un- 
pleasent odor, burnt so dimly as to ouly partially illumine the 
small room, leaving in deep shadow a recess at the further ex- 
tremity. A boy now and then stepped im, and purchased a cake 
ore handful of peanuts, but it was evident by the look of impa- 
tience which crossed her countenance, whenever one made his 
appearance, that the person she expected still lingered. 

She, at length, almost ceased 10 watch and listen, when a shad- 
ow fell upon the place where she sat. The footsteps had fallen 
#0 silently on the threshold they did mot reach her ear, yet when 
she felt the gloom of the shadow on and around her, she looked 
toward the door. 

“Tou've come at last, then *” said she. 
long hours since I sent for you.” 

“Would you have bad me come before it was dark,” said he 
who had entered, “and risked bringing trouble on you as well 
as 


“It has been four 


sait Mrs. Iverson, addressing a | 
girl, whom afew minutes before she had called to assist her 


Linda asked, as the thought | 


No one had noticed a woman with a child answering to | 


“The risk has been in your not coming.” 

“ How will you make that ont ?” 

“ May be you haven’t heard the aproar that’s been made.” 

*“ How should I? I’ve been aboard the vessel all day—came 
straight from there, here. What do you mean by an uproar, 
, Aant Madge 
| “Twill just close the window-shatter and fasten the door, and 
then I will tell you.” 

_ ©The affair,” said she, when she had resumed her seat, “is in 
| everybody's mouth. Rewards are offered from one to five hun- 
| dved dollars, to any one who will bring back the child safe and 
sound, and no questions asked. When "twas found that that did 
no good, police officers have been on the lookout, searching every 
_ corner and turning everything upside down in the poor poople’s 
| houses.” 

And they've been here ?” 

“No. LIshook in my shoes though, once, I can assure you, 
Two of ‘em stopped and looked in, but some children were at 
the counter baying cakes and nuts, so I laughed and joked with 

"em, and I suppose the men thoaght I couldn't be so merry if 
snch a thing as stealing a child was on my mind. Still there's 
no knowing bat that some of ‘em will be in here yet.” 

“If vou had done as I told you, they couldn’t mistrust that 
she was the one they are in pursuit of, even if they saw her.” 

“ You necdn’t find fault till you know what it’s for—come and 
look at her.” 

She rose as she spoke, and taking the lamp, approached the 
dark recess at the further part of the room. Folding back an 
old shawl, she disclosed a child, about two years old, in a deep 
sleep, lying on a sack filled with straw. 

“ You didn’t get the right one,” said the man. 
Tom Iverson's child.” 

The woman smiled. 
| Well it don’t look mach like her,” said she. “She looks 
| more as if she belonged to such as we are, than she does like a 
rich man’s child.” 

“T tell you, aunt, you've made a mistake—'tis not the one.” 

* Look here, and you'll sce what has altered her so,” said she, 
taking an old tin pan from a high shelf. It was filled with soft, 
sitky curls, which rippled by the air, as she passed them quickly 
along, gave out gicams of gold to the glancing rays of the lamp. 
“Tt seemed almost a sin to cat them off,” said she. “I thought 
of my poor little Mealy, that’: dead and gone, and out of this 
world’s trouble, all the time I was about it. Mealy had curls as 
handsome as these are if she did belong to me.” 

“ Talk of the sin—the sight of ‘em docs my heart good. Tom 
Iverson didn’t understand who he had to deal with, when he 
undertook to thwart Bill Harker.” 

“You've never told me yet, what it was h: undertook to 
thwart you about.” 

“ You know that I lived there last winter ?” 
| “Yes.” 
| “Kathleen Connor lived there at the same time, and lives there 
| still, but if it hadn't been for his telling her of the bad courses, 

which I'd broke off, for her sake, she would now be my wife, 
| makin’, with her willin’ hands and smilin’ face, a tidy, cheerful 

home for me to go to, when tired and weary. Well, he’s turned 

my heart's best blood to gall, and he’s havin’ a taste of its bitter- 
| ness, which wont leave him for many a day, I’m thinkin’.” 


“That isn’t 


“And I'm thinkin’ if you'd the sperit of a man in ye, you'd 

yourself on Kathleen, as well as on Tom Iverson.” 

“No. Lether go. The heartache it caused her to give me 
| ap, is punishment Gnough for her.” 
|  “ You're little better than a milksop, after all. But come, it’s 
| time the child was away from here. There’ no safety for you nor 
| me, till she is.” 
|  “ What if she should wake ?” 
| “There's no danger of that. I gave her what will keep her 
| sound till morning. You don’t think she'd sleep so like a log, if 
| hadn't, do you 
|  “ Well, hand her along and I'll be off.” 

“Now, Bill Harker, don’t burt the child, for she isn’t to blame 
for what her father did.” 

“Who's any thoughts of hurtin’ her? Poverty‘and hardship 
wont be any worse for her to bear than if she was a poor man’s 
child, and if she lives long enough, I intend she shall have a taste 
of both of ‘em.” 

“ Where are you going to carry her to *” 

“TI shall find a place for her somewhere.” 

“You're mighty private. Call again before you start on your 
¥’y'ge—do you hear?” 

“T'll see about it, but if the wind’s fair, we shall be off before 
| mornin’. Good night, Aunt Madge, and sce that you keep a close 
| mouth about this affair.” 

“You needn't caution me.” 

Whatever he did with the child, he prevented suspicion from 
falling on himself. Neither did the most assiduous ¢fforts to 
find some trace of her on the part of the parents result in any- 
thing but disappointment. They had no other child, and when 
years had gone by, and they had given up all hope of ever again 
seeing her who was lost, they adopted the son of one of Mrs. 
Iverson’s early friends, whom they treated in every respect as if 
he had been their own child. 

Afver graduating at one of our principal universities, young 
Iverson went to England, in company with a gentleman a num- 
ber of years his senior, who was connected with several families 
of distinction in that country. The term of his absence was to 
be three years, 2 part of the time to be spent on the continent. 
He had made the tour of those countries generally visited by 
travellers, and was once more in England. 


The morning after his return, he received an bnvivation ts we 
tend a party at a lady's by the name of Westerly, She was 4 
rich widow of forty, still so eminently handsome that one could 
not well imagine how she could have been more so, even in her 
youthfal bloom. She moreover possessed the mysterious art of 
compelling her guests, however great the diversity of their tastes, 
or conflicting their prejudices and opinions, to be pleased w 
her ; the tre sceret of which was doubtless owing to her never 
failing success in causing them to be pleased with themselves. 

On the evening of the party, as Iverson stood chatting witha 
young gentleman, whom he had met for the first time since his 
retam to England, he noticed two ladies: whom he had never 
before seen. One of them was apparently about thirty-five, the 
other not more than half that age. 

* What do you think of her, Iverson?” said Bartley, percciy. 
ing that the younger lady had drawn the attention of his friend, 

* That she is the loveliest girl I ever saw.” 

“ T hardly expected such an answer from you, who have so re. 
cently beheld the dark-eyed maidens of Spain and the still mor 
lovely daughters of Italy.” 

“T have met with some in both countries who were very bean. 
tiful, I confess, yet with none that would compare with her 
Them I could describe, while around her there seems to float a 
radiance, too soft to dazzle, yet too bewildering to permit a minute 
description of her.” 

* Have a care, or she will bewitch, as well as bewilder you.” 
“The witchery will be so sweet, that I shall not try to shun it.” 
You don’t ask her name—have you no curiosity as to that !” 
T never thought about her name—what is 

* Olivia Urwin.” 

“Is she of this country ?” 

“Undoubtedly. At any rate, her father is an English gen- 
tleman of distinction, who owns a fine estate. Who her mother 
was, I don’t know. She has, I understand, been dead a number 
of years.” 

“ The lady with her is not her mother, then ?” 

“No. Her name is Preston, and she is Mr. Urwin’s eister.” 

“ There’s not the least resemblance between them, The aunt 
possesses what I should term, genuine Engtish beauty, but the 
niece—hers is altogether of a different type.” 

“ Which might, for instance, be compared to the evening star.” 

“No, not when shining steadily forth from a clear, blue sky. 
Let a few gauzy clouds float around and over it, to soften its 
effalgence, and the comparison will do.” 

“I believe,” said Bartley, “that the best piece of service I can 
do you, is to introduce you to the ladies.” 

“ You are acquainted with them, then ?” 

“ Yes, and Ican assure you that I have met with but few, 
whose manners and conversation have pleased me so well. You 
need not fear that an acquaintance with them will break the spell 
which the younger lady has thrown around you.” 

There was soon an opportunity for the introduction, and in the 
course of the evening, Mrs. Preston presented Iverson to her 
brother, Mr. Urwin. The acquaintance thus commenced, was 
not suffered to languish, as may be seen from the subjoined cx- 
tract from a letter, written several months afterwards, by Iverson, 
to his parents. 

“This letter will reach you only a short time prior to the time 
when I.hope to be at home, I shall sail in company with a Mr. 
Urwin and daughter, and a lady by the name of Mrs. Preston, 
who is Mr. Urwin’s sister. Mr. Urwin is a gentleman of rank, 
highly esteemed by those who best know him, and is very 
wealthy. His daughter, whose name is Olivia, is an only child, 
and has, in the best sense of the term, received a good education. 
She is, to my mind, perfectly beautifal, yet, as far as I have had 
an opportunity to judge,;tier beauty doe’ not transcend her amia- 
bility. Sometimes, when I look into her deep, violet eyes, their 
brilliance softened by the shadow of their long, black eyelashes, 
I think of you, mother. This may be nothing more than fancy, 
yet I cannot belicve that it is. 

“I am aware, that in what I have written, I have betrayed tho 
sentiments with which I regard her. Be assured, however, that 
I have not breathed to her, a word of love. Yet I will not pre- 
tend to say that she is ignorant of its existence, as I am conscious 
of having betrayed it in numerous ways, more easily remember- 
ed than described. My forbearance in this respect is due to her 
father, rather than to myself, as he wishes that your sanction be 
obtained, as well as his, ere I make a formal offer of my hand. 
I think he is somewhat more strenuous than he need be, as I am 
certain—and have not failed repeatedly to tell him so—that you 
will approve of my choice. In answer to my protestations, he 
shakes his head, and tells me not to be too sanguine. But this 
does not much disturb me, a3 he has not, like me, the means of 
knowing what will meet your approval.” 

As was suggested by Iverson, his letter preceded him only 4 
few days. Mr. Urwin, who, with his sister and daughter proceed- 
ed to one of the principal hotels, previously to taking leave of his 
young friend, told him he should like to have an interview with 
his father, at as early an hour as convenient on the following day. 
In reply to this he received a note from Mr. Iverson, saying he 
would do himself the honor to wait on him at half past eleven. 

Mr. Iverson, who did not fail to keep this appointment, found 
Mr. Urwin ready to receive him. After the usual salutations, 
followed by a few general remarks, Mr. Urwin alluded to his 

“ Perhaps your son has already mentioned her to you ¢” 

“ He has, and in terms of the highest praise.” 

“Not more so than she deserves, as that would be impossible ; 
and yet there is a circumstance, which tw: youp- te 
insuperable objection to their union.” 
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“ After what you have said, it is difficult for me to imagine 
what it ean be.” 

“T have reason to helieve her parents were not only sank into 
the lowest depths of poverty, hat were degraded by vjce.” 

“Ts she not your daughter 

My adopted daughter—nothing more.’’ 

“ And Frank—he is an adopted son—not my own, as you may 
imagine.”” 

“ He has told me ; but you knew his parents to he respectable.” 

“} did, Will you allow me to inquire your reasons for think- 
ing her parents otherwise 

“The abandonment of the child would of itself he a sufficient 
reason, had not her little hegrimmed face and hands, matted hair, 
and dirty, ragged clothing, made it plain enough that she had 
heen reared in one of those wretched places, where crime as well 
as poverty abounds ; for no mother, however poor, anless harden- 
ed and rendered callous by those vices which disgrace humanity, 
could have beew so atterly neglectfal of her child, as to allow it 
to be reduced to such a state of enffering.” 

“ She might not have any mother- she might he dead.” 

“That may he true, and for the sake of humanity, I am willing 
to believe that she had not.” 

“ You may think me inquisitive, but I am particularly anxious 
to know how she fell into your hands.” 

“ A servant found her early one morning on the door-step. My 
wife was then living, and we were spending the summer at my 
country residence.” 

“ Was she old enough to tell her name 7?” 

“Not plainly enough to enable us to make it out, so we named 
her Olivia, for my wife.” 

“ And you have never learned anything of her origin?” 

“ Not a word, though my exertions for that purpose were for 
a number of months anwearied.” 

“7 will confess,” said Mr. Iverson, “that I should not care to 
have my only son marry one, however amiable, who at some an- 
expected revelation of her parentage, would have cause to blush. 
Pove-ty, unconnected with crime, should count as nothing, bat 
to find that she was the child of vicious parents, would cast a 
cloud over them both, and occasion more or less anhappiness to 
us all. At any rate, my wife and I must sec her, after which we 
can beter decide.” 

Mr. Iverson had just arrived at his own door, when he was ac- 
costed by a middle-aged, decent-looking woman. 

“ Is this the house where Mr. Thomas Iverson lives ?”’ said she. 

“Te is,” was the reply. 

“ T have a message for him.” 

“Then you may deliver it to me—my name is Thomas 
Iverson.” 

“ There is a woman at my house who is too unwell to go out, 
who says she has something to tell you which you would like to 
know, as you will see by this token,” and she handed him a some- 
what bulky package, done up in coarse brown paper. 

“ Step into the house,” said he, “ and I will examine what she 
has sent.” 

“ She would like to have the lady of the house see what is 
inside of the paper,” said the woman, as Mr. Iverson handed her 
a chair, and sought his wife with the package. 

He found his wife in her own room. “I cannot imagine what 
it can be,” said he, after telling her how he came by it. “ At 
any rate, I shoald think she might have compressed the token, as 
she terms it, into a smaller compass. One clip of your scissors, 
if you please,” and then, amwinding the severed twine, he quickly 
opened the paper. 

The single, earnest glance of Mrs. Iverson at what it contained 
caused an exclamation, expressive of pain, to escape her lips. 

“ A child’s garments—what does it mean ””’ said Mr. Iverson. 

“ They are the same that Alice wore, the day that she was 
lost,” said his wife, as with trembling hands, she took them up 
one by one, and examined them. They were exactly as the child 
last wore them. For a few moments Mrs. Iverson was sustained 
hy the excitement produced by so singular an incident, while 
sweet and bitter memories of the past mingled in strange confusion, 
swept across her mind. 

“ The messenger waits below—I will go with her,” said Mr. 
Iverson. 

“T will go, too,” said she. “TI must hear what the woman has 
to say ;” but even as she spoke, the vivid crimson which burnt on 
lip and cheek faded away, leaving them perfectly white. ‘“ You 
must go without me,” said she, as she sunk upon a lounge. 
“Don’t wait—I shall soon be better.” 

Mr. Iverson was soon in the presence of the woman who had 
sent for him. 

“ You can tell me something concerning the child [ lost sixteen 
years ago?” he said. 

“T can,” was her reply. 

“ First of all, tell me if she’s alive.” 

“ She may, or she may not be. Be patient and I will tell you 
all I know about her. Sixteen years ago, the tenth day of this 

month, I took her by the hand, in open day, and led her away 
from her father’s door.” 

“What could tempt you to do it?” 

“Poverty. He who employed me, promised to pay me weil, 
and he kept his word. You may remember him—his name was 
Bill Harker.” 

“ And perhaps, you remember, that it was by your meddling 
that Kathleen Connor refused to marry him.” 

“Yes, I interfered beeause Kathleen was a good girl, and 
Harker, owing to his vicious habits, was unworthy of her.” 

“Well, Harker had his revenge, and he paid me weil for the 


share I had in it, which was but little after all, for in six hours 
from the time I took her from your door, she was on her way to 
Fingland. Harker and a sister of his were in the same vessel. 


After they arrived, he left the child with some people he knew, | 


who lived in London. They belonged to a class who depended 
more on other means for a living than they did on honest labor. 
He soon returned to this country, but his sister chose to stay 
where she was. He didn’t go back to England for «a namber of 
years, and then, when he called on the people he left the child 
with, they conldn’t tell him what had become of her. They miss- 
ed her one day, they said, after she had been with ’em abont a 
month, and never saw nor heard anything of her afterwards.”” 
“ And that is all he told yon ?”’ 


“ All he told me then, for ‘twas all he knew ; he went fo England | 


again about two years ago, and stayed a year and ahalf. When 
he came hack, fis health was failing him. One day he told me 


that thoughts of the child he carried off worried him a good deal | 
—that sometimes he couldn't sleep o’ nights, thinking abont her, 
He kept grow- | 


and that he wished he’d never meddled with her. 
ing worse and worse, and at last was confined to the honse. His 
sister had been married a dozen years, and her husband had for 


sometime been talking of coming over to America, and bring- | 


ing his family with him. They didn’t arrive fill abont a week 


before Harker died, and then I told his sixter how mach he laid it | 


to heart, about carrying off the child. In answer to thi, she said 


she might be better off than he thought for. She didn’t say any- | 
thing more then, but the first chance she had she broached the | 
After her brother was gone she kept | 
round the place a whole day, and at last, when it was heginning | 


matter to her brother. 


to grow dark, she was so Incky as to lay hands on the child, and 
early the next morning she was left on the doorstep of a gentle- 
man’s house, about twenty miles from the city.” 

“ Did she tell the name ?” 

“If she did, I've forgotten it, but she is here—maybe she can 
tell you.” 

The woman who conveyed to him the message, stepped for- 
ward and said that their name was Urwin, and that Mrs. Urwin, 
she had heard, had been dead a namber of years. 

“Tt is as I hoped,” said he, and tarning to the woman who was 
called Suly, and telling her that she would soon hear from him 
again, he was about to leave the room. 

“ Stay a minute,” said she who had sent for him. “ Maybe, 
you think you'll see me again, but you wont. I’ve told you what 
I promised poor Bill Harker I would, and I’m now ready to rest 
by his side. Bill was my own sister’s son, and I know that he 
was wild, and reckless, and wicked, but to me he had a free heart 
and an open hand, and as long as he had a dollar in his pocket, 
would never see me suff-r for bread. His own thoughts pnnish- 
ed him for carrying off the child, and mine haven’t let me rest 
very easily. 

When Mr. Iverson returned home, his countenance told his 
wife he was the bearer of good news. Mr. Urwin, his adopted 
daughter and Mrs. Preston were soon with him. Mr. Urwin’s 
surprise was only equalled by his heartfelt pleasure, when he 
found, that instead, as h- had anticipated, of bestowing on his 
new-found friends a daughter-in-law, he had the opportanity of 
restoring to them a long lost child; while she, without any dim- 
inution of affection for him, who had been to her a4 true father, 
had room enough in her heart for those, over whose lives, without 
any fault of her own, she had been the means of casting so dark 
a shadow. 

Suly, or Mrs. Ursula Carver, to bestow on her her more ma- 
tronly appellation, when it was found that she had been deceived 
by her brother, he having represented to her that the child she 
took care of on board the vessel, belonged to a deceased friend of 
his, and that he had promised to provide for it, was well rewarded 
for her trouble. 

The bridal of the adopted children was celebrated with little 
delay, as Mr. Urwin wished them to accompany him and his 
sister on a tour to those places most worthy of note in the United 
States. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


REVIEW OF HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BY MRS. FE. WELLMONT. 


Trere is no use in talking about “ retrenchment” and “hard 
times ” during th: holiday season. We lately took an inside 
peep into some of the attractive shops where ‘ Holiday Presents” 
were largely placarded at the door. Let us premise, however, 
that previous to starting we had been disenssing the “ stringency 
of the money market,” endeavoring by argument to prove that 
the extravagance of our females was not one of the most obvions 
causes of the wrecks of fortune. Thus fortified, we purposed to 
carry out our theory, by sallying forth to select such presents for 
those to whom we felt obligated, as the state of our finances 
would reasonably allow. So we put in our memorandum a list 
of the friends, and carried ont the probable cost of the “items,” 
taking care to allow a small margin for uncounted trifles. 

First, our own household must be served. For Annie, surely, 
a nice picture-book and a puzzle would be sufficient, for we re- 
membered how grateful we have ever felt, to this day, for the gift 
of Mother Goose from a very rich relation, when a child. Next, 
little Bob must have a mathematical puzzle, for he dearly loved 
the study of arithmetic. Betty, the maid of all work, must be 
presented with a new calico frock, and “ Biddy the cook” with 
@ plaid gingham, for whicly she had expressed a liking. Mrs. 
Aubrey, the poor seamstress, we supposed, would be delighted 


with a ton of coal and a barrel of pine kindlings, Nettie Ander- 
son with a set of common fars, and to Phebe Gray—why, as she was 


_Tich, and had every want gratified, and yet always seemed to 


expect a present in return for one given, we gave an opera fan. 
By this time our purse was quite lightened, but we felt a sort of 
agreeable consciousness that we shonld be the canse of so much 
happiness to others, that we fancy the benevolent smile rested on 
our countenance, notwithstanding our exhausted treasury. The 
presents were all sent home in due time, and we cannot refrain 
from communicating how they were received. 

“ Nothing but a pictare-book for me,” exclaims Annie, “and a 
fie! wanted a baby-house, all furnished with a tea- 
set, and a parlor and chamber, and a place for Dolly—it only costs 
fifteen dollars, and I do think it mean that I cannot have just as 
pretty a present as Sallie Fry.” Annie looked pontingly, as if 
the wished hook and puzzle in the Ked Sea. 

Master Bobby came in, with hia mittens all snowy, bearing his 
skates in his hand, and could you have seen the contemptuous 
look which he gave his holiday present, I am sure you would 
have read some thonghta he wonld have expressed, had he dared 
to atter them. As it was, he threw the puzzle upon the table, 
and has never meddiled with it since. 

Betty had but two greasy frocks, and we thonght how pleased 
she would he with a third, so we opened the bundle and displayed 
the brilliant striped calico, and told her we had purchased it for 
her; but she kept on dusting, and took care casually to remark, 
that “ Mrs. Green gave her waiting-maid a beautiful raw silk 
dress, and a splendid trimming to match.”” Her “ thankee was 
anything heartfelt. 

“ Biddy’ was then presented with her gingham. Her eyes 
dilated a very little, and as she twirled the twine about the bundle 
with a jerk that snapped it in sundry places, she added, “and I'm 
thankfal to ye for the trifle; but "pon my honor, I hoped my mis- 
tress wonld have given me a vilvit for a basque-waist, like Mrs. 
Berry to her servant-maid. And didn’t Jinny 0'Flanagan git a 
heap of black boogles to sit round the vilvit that will shine by pale 
moonlight 

We left Biddy to carry out her inferences, as she turned the spit 
and jabhered alone about the “mane Amiricans.” 

“ Well, thought we, one heart is lightened, and one of our own 
people is made happy by the gift of the coal and kindlings, and 
we could see the tear of gratitnde before we entered the humble 
dwelling of our seamstress. But was itso! Mrs. Aubrey sat as 
nnmoved as a statne when we entered, and as sh» made no allu- 
sion to our gift, we inferred it had not yet arrived, 8» we begged 
the acceptance of what we had purchased. 

“ Why yes,” replied the poor scamstress, “somebody did tip 
up a load of coal and pine chips at my door; but [ wish they had 
given me something else. Societies give me enough to burn, and 
I shonld be willing to do with a great deal less,” and she hesitat- 
ed, “if my danghter could have a piano, she is so fond of music. 
Mrs. Treadwell, the lanndress woman, who lives the other side 
of my entry, has hired one for her Jinny, and my Sophy is so 
crazy ever since to have one, I don’t know how to deny her. 
Besides, I'm fond of music myself, and poor folks like to hear it 
as well as rich ones. God gives us jast as good ears, and it’s a 
cruel shame that we must be deprived of such pleasures when so 
many loitering girls have to be hired to learn their lessons of 
music masters.” She thought, perhaps, she could dispose of the 
coal to some of her neighhors—‘‘she hated pine kindlings, they 
smoked so.” No comments were necessary—we took our leave. 


Phebe Gray had looked so cold, and her hands were so blue, 
we knew she wonld prize her present of fars; but the little minx 
looked at the muff, and added, ‘I wish this could be exchanged 
for a pair of far cuffs; they are so much more fashionable.” 

I next looked to see the fate of my opera fan. “©, it was a 
love of a thing, just fit to put behind the fifty dollar India scarf 
and the pink cashmere sack she should wear at the opera."” Phe 
be gave me the first neat “thank you” that I had heard for the 
morning. 

After our setarn home, we moralized more than we wished to 
do, and then our thoughts took a retrospect of the people we had 
that morning met, selecting their holiday gifts. Only large estab- 
lishments seemed to reap the harvest. Jewellers with diamond 
hoops for the fingers and ears, were patronized ; farriers who sold 
“veal Russia sables ” were sought for; importers who kept tho 
richest Honiton laces and showy head-dresses, while little tiny 
misses, who nsed to be selecting London dolla, were now exam- 
ining ladies’ watches ; mistresses were in search of “seventy-five 
cent silks,” for theit domestics, and real cashmere shawls for 
themselves, or cloaks trimmed with plush or ermine, which would 
awell the account which had heen ranning since Jaly, and which 
they dreaded to hear was the snm total. 

Times are changed !—was a mental exclamation. Itis the reign 
of extravagance, and if we do not improve when we have discov- 
ered our folly, Heaven only can help us. But we were told that 
our principles were old-fashioned—that the progress of the age 
demanded these changes, that after a few more weeks the money 
market would become more buoyant, and that a temporary check 
being put to our importations, specie would become abundant, 
and frowning “ papas,” who uttered coarse exclamations at “ Jan- 
nary bills,” would be lighted with smiles by the next July com- 
ing—and this pleasant featare will be quickly understood by those 
who do not study much into cause and effect, and so no visible 
retrenchment will follow after the present “hard ran ” ceases. 

We, however, have learned to be more judicions in selecting 
holiday gifts, and, at the risk of being thought “mean,” believe 
that we shall pocket our cash as the result of our experience, antil 
we find somebody who is in need of our bounty, and grateful for 
a Holiday Present. 
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RALLOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION: 


STATE STREET IN 1770. 
The scene here sketched by Rowse with so much spirit, carries 
ws back eighty-iive years, to a period 


our ancient annals. So far as the imanimate objects in the pic- 


ture are concerned, though there have been great changes in | 


the borhood, the general aspect of the scene remains the 
same. hen night is brooding over the city, or the mist rises 
in a January thaw, so as to smirch and obliterate the architectural 
details of the surrounding buildings, then, with the Old State 
House looming up in the centre of the canvass, the ancient aspect 
of the street seems to be restored. We can easily, by the help 
of fancy, conjure up the actors of the busy drama of the past. 
We behold the old Boston merchants on "Change, with their 
rich velvet coats, and cocked hats, and gold-headed canes ; well- 
to-do master mechanics, neatly dressed and distinguished by 
that independent and intelligent air that marks a Boston man, 
and we can mark the scowls and hear the muttered threats of a 
little knot of North End canlikers and gravers, as they halt to 
scan with ill-boding eyes the movements of a large body of 
men in scarict and gold, with frowning grenadier caps, and pol- 
ished muskets, marching by under the command of a slender 
stripling, who waves the citizens from the sidewalk with a straight 


steel rapier. The sturdy spirit of the colonists ever rebelled 
agains’ the quartering of troops in Boston ; it was foreign to the 
irit of their policy, and moreover, the well-known motive of 
eir prese:ce engendered those resentful feelings which required 
but a spark to kindle into a destructive conflagration. Just be- 


wrath, still it only heaped it higher, as a dam collects the waters 
of a furious torrent. A few days before this event, the death of 
@ young boy, shot by the informer Richardson, in a row growing 
of political causes, had served to inflame the public and ren- 
der them ripe for deeds of violence. Early in the evening of 
March 5th, of angry citizens, armed with Gubs, traversed 


hurrying to and fro, as if a great confia- 
the mob appeared to 


The rendezvous of 


be Dock Square. Their gumbers momently augmented. By 
nine o’clock the concourse wa’ formidable. Craving for action, 


of exciting interest in | they negan to tear up the benches and stalls of the market-place, 


for popular fary is never at a loss for weapons, and to 
to attack the soldiers. Some influential citizens besti 


re 
them- 


_ selves to allay the popular fury, strongly anging all well-disposed 


s to retire to their homes—bat it was like secking to check 


| the north wind with a whisper, or throwing oil apon flames. 


Whatever infinence this pacific ding had, if any, was entirely 
swept away by a counter-blast from a champion, who, instead of 
combating, stimulated the designs of the populace. This was a 
tall man wearing a cocked hat, white wig and scarlet coat, who 
suddenly appeared, no one knew whence, and began addressing 
the crowd with great enengy and acrimony. He delivered himself 
of a furious philippic against the civil and military officers of 
the British crown, and the soldiery quartered in Boston. Hav- 
ing wrought up his anditors to the highest pitch of excitement 
he urged them in conclusion, to move on “Main Guard!” 
The watchword was canght up by hundreds of voices, and cries 
of “To the Main Guard! to the Main Guard!” rang through 


Dock Square ang the adjacent streets. When the popular ora- 
tor had ended his harangue, the populace separated into three 


STATE STREET IN 1770. 


divisions, with some degree of regularity, a circumstance that 
warranted a belief in a preconcerted plan, and went to King 
(State) Street by different routes ; a lange body pouring through 
Royal Exchange Lane. Thatcher tells us that as one of these 
bodies of men was passing the Custom House, a barber’s boy 
pointed to the sentinel on duty, and said that was the scoundrel 
that had knocked him down. It seems that a British soldier was 
in the habit of getting shaved at the shop of the boy’s master, 
who had promised the boy the arrearages due, if he could ob- 
tain them. Of course the lad was rather assiduous in his appli- 
cations for money, and the soldier in reply to the last “dun,” 
that very evening, knocked his i unate creditor down. The 
boy pointed out the sentry as offending individual. The 
crowd wanted nothing better than an object whereon to vent their 
fury. Voices were heard vociferating for the death of the soldier, 
and a shower of missiles seemed to presage some deadly assault. 
The attack commenced while the sentry, to intimidate , was 
loading his gun. Finding that he gave no sign of using it, their 


King Street. Captain Preston, the officer of the day, prompt! 
marched, with a non-commissioned officer and six AD to d 
resene of his sentinel and the provection of the Custom House. 
The presence of this file did not, by any means, intimidate the 
mob ; their*numbers had langely increased, and their words and 
demonstrations were more menacing. Conspicrons above the 
crowd by his gigantic stature, a mulatto named Attucks, sup- 
ported by a strong party of sailors and others, hard 
upon the soldiers, oaded them with abuse and them 
to “fire!” Voices were heard counselling an a on the 
main guard. The soldiers meanwhile loaded their muskets and 
fixed bayonets, and stood shoulder to shoulder, mute and motion- 
less. As the crowd pressed closer upon them, they praaped their 
muskets with both hands and endeavored to keep their line free. 
But the mob were neither intimidated by their preparation, nor 
disarmed by their defensive attitude. Contempt for the = 
posed cowardice of the troops was added to indignation at r 
presence. The citizens cheered each other on to the attack, ery- 
ing: “ Come on! the cowards dare not fire! down with them! 
kill them!” Captain Preston used his utmost endeavors to as- 
suage the fury of the populace, but in vain: while he was yet ges- 
ticulating, for his words were inaudible amidst the rear of the 


aroused multitude, Attucks aimed a blow at the 
struck him on the arm, and knocked him down, striking down at 
the same time the musket of one of the privates. The bayonet 
of this the negro seized, and whether spontaneously or thinking 


captain, which 


he heard the word to fire given, the soldier pulled the trigger of 
his musket, and the assailant fell dead at his feet. A momenta- 
ry recoil took place on the part of the mob, but before they closed 
in again the squad had fired from left to right, killing three, dan- 
gerously wounding five, and injuring others of the citizens. 
This discharge cleared the street at once, though the ulace in- 
stantly rallied and removed their dead and wounded. Pithe names 
of the former were Crispin Attucks, Samuel Gray and James 
Caldwell ; of the latter, Samuel Maverick, who died the next 
day, and Patrick Carr, who expired on Wednesday of the ensu- 
ing weck. The momentous consequences of this t y were 
fully realized by Captain Preston, He was informed that tlie 
people were gathering by thousands in the neighboring streets, 
and that they swore to take his life and that of every man in 
his command. “On the ’s assembling again,” says Cap- 
tain Preston, in his written defence, “to take away the dead 
bodies, the soldiers, supposing them coming to attack them, were 
making ready to fire I prevented by striking up 
their firelocks with my iately after a townsman 
came and told me that four or five assem- 


WES 
| 
fore the tragedy depicted in our engraving, an incident had oc- | 
curred to rouse the town’s-people, requiring, as we have said, | 
eS but little stimulus. On Friday, March 2d, a soldier, having got 
. into a quarrel with the workmen at Grey’s ropewalk, was bad- : 
: ly beaten. In retaliation, the comrades of the man, returning 
: with him im strong force, beat the rope-makers. All day Sat- 
as urday, accounts of this transaction, with the usual exaggerations, 
: were floating about the town, and fomenting in men’s minds ; 
ie and though the advent of Sunday opposed a barrier to their | 
* | boldness increased, and they dared him to fire, with many taunts 
: at his pusillanimity. Alarmed at these demonstrations, the man 
3 sought refuge within the Custom House, but its inmates refused 
soldiery. Purposely, or elis | him admittance, fearing that the mob would take advantage of 
+5 wang, and there was a the open doors and pourin. The sentinel then shouted for the 
aa gration was imminent. main guard, which was on the other side, and at the head of 
= pa 


zie 
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bled in the next street, and had sworn to take my life and every 
man’s with me; on which I judged it unsafe for me to remain 
there nae ae therefore sent the party and sentry to the main 
guard, w the street is narrow and short; then, telling them 
off into street firings, divided and planted them at each end of 
the street to secure their rear, expecting an attack, as there was 
a constant cry of the inhabitants, ‘To arms! to arms! turn 
out with yout guns!’ and the town drums beating to arms. I 
ordered my drums to beat to arms, and being soon after joined 

the several com of the twenty-ninth regiment, I formed 
t as a guard irto street firings. The fourteenth regiment 
also got under arms, but remained at their barracks. I imme- 
diately sent a sergeant with a party to Colonel Dalrymple, the 
commandi , to acquaint him with every particular. 
Several cers going to join the regiment, were knocked 
down by the mob, one very much wounded and his sword taken 
from him. The li governor (Hutchinson) and Colonel 
Da.rymple soon after met at the head of the twenty-ninth regi- 
ment, and agreed that the regiment should retire to their bar- 
racks and the people to their houses ; but I kept the picquet to 
strengthen the guard. It was with great difficulty that the lieu- 


tenant-governor prevailed on the people to be quiet and retire ; 


at last they all went off about a hundred.” The conse- 
quences of this tragic scene in which the blood of the citizens 
was first shed by a foreign soldiery were indeed ntous. Not 
only did it sadly verify the predictions of those patriots who had 
foreseen the result of bringing the troops into the town, but the 
— it awakened throughout the country prepared the way for 

determined warlike struggle that followed. Captain Preston 
and his men were arrested the following day, and committed for 
trial. That day was,one of great agitation and excitement. At 
a very large. meeting of the citizens a committee was chosen to 
wait upon the li t-governor and the commander of the 
troops, to represent the impossibility of the people and the sol- 
diers living together safely, and demanding the immediate trans- 
fer of the troops to Castle William. Royal Tyler, a member of 
the committee, painted the fatal consequences of the troops re- 
maining, in forcible and eloquent language, but the application 
was unavailing, and the committee were dismissed without satis- 
faction. The citizens, insisting on their point, sent another com- 
mittee, consisting of John Hancock, Samuel Adams, William 
Molineux, William Phillips, Joseph Warren, Joshua Henshaw 
and Samuel Pemberton, to wait upon the governor and their com- 
mander, and insist upon the removal of the troops, declaring 
that nothing short of this would satisfy the citizens. The gov- 
ernor tried again the cffect of partial concessions, and proposed, 
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as he had done before, the removal of the most obnoxious regi 
ment (the fourteenth). Then Samuel Adams, advancing to 
lieutenant-governor, and speaking with firmness and energy, said: 
“Tf the lieutenant-governor, or Colonel Dalrymple, or both to- 
gether, have authority to remove one regiment, they have author- 
ity to remove two; and nothing but a total evacuation of the 
town, by all the regular troops, will satisfy the public mind or 
reserve the peace of the province.” Both Hutchinson and 
Dalrymple quailed before the representatives of the people, and 
the council siding with the petitioners, the request of the citizens 
was granted, and on the following Monday all the t were 
embarked for Castle William—now Fort Independence. The fa- 
neral of the victims on the 8th of March was solemn and im- 
— in the highest degree. The réndezvous for the three 
arses that bore the bodies was in King Street, on the very spot 
of the massacre, and during the passage of the cortege to the 
middle burying ground, all the bells in Boston and its vicinity 
were tolled. The trial of Preston and his men before Judge 
Lynde for murder—their defence, undertaken when yy ara feel- 
ing was at ite height, by Josiah Quincy and John Adams, who 
risked their popularity in the cause of sacred justice, ther ac- 
quittal by a Boston jury, two privates only being found guilty of 


STATE STREET IN 1855. 


manslaughter, were memorable incidents. The manner in which 
the trial was conducted and the verdict, reflected the highest hon- 
or on the Bostonians, and created the most favorable impression 
for them abroad. At every crisis the patriots were equal to the 
emergency, and on every occasion vindicated by their conduct the 
righteousness of their cause. Eighty-five years have passed 
away—our artist presents us with the same locality—but how 
changed the surroundings. The antique building that looked 
down on the massacre—suecessively state-house, post-office and 
city hall, but now appropriated to the use of private individuals, 
is little altered ; but elegant edifices, stores, banks, a magnificent 
exchange, busy newspaper offices, brokers’ offices, and things not 
dreamed of in 1770, such as electric telegraphs are here clustered 
together. The crowd occupies the pavement, but no longer with 
hostile intent. Here is a motley assemblage of merchants, brok- 
ers, note-shavers, shipmasters, newsboys, speculators, politicians 
and curb-stone pediers. Beside the little newspaper vender 
whose whole capital is t -five cents, stands a man who could 
draw a check for half a million. Which sleeps the soundest? or 
i The man who dines on dindon aux huttres, 
or the boy who lunches off an apple? Slowly to the gates of 
some temple of Plutas rolls the low hung carriage drawn by two 
fat horses, and out of it, when it stops, emerges an old gentle- 
man with very swollen legs and feet, who moves gingerly across 


| 


the sidewalk, leaning on the arm of a footman. His active busi- 
ness career is ended; he has played his game out and comes 
off a winner. A million and the gout! What a prize in the 
lottery of life! Young America glances at him curionsly as he 
stands apart with his glass to his eye, and wonders if the old 
fellow is really as rich as he is represented to be, and whether 
he shall be as fortunate. Luck had less to do with it than en- 
ergy, perseverance and economy. These old capitalists that you 
see on ’Change er did not begin their career with fast horses, 
opera boxes, billiards and champagne. They lived slow at first, 
and acquired impetas as they moved along. There is scarcely 
a greater difference between King Street in 1770 and State Street 
in 1855, than between a capitalist of seventy and a speculator 
of two-and-twenty. State Street is not wholly devoted to Mam- 
mon. Several of our best newspapers issue hence. They occu 
py offices on both sides of the street, with the Old State House in- 
serted like a parenthesis between them. In stormy political 
times their banners “hung out on the outer walls,” rally their 
partizans to hear the news proclaimed and comments thereupon. 
On one side Redding dispenses books, periodicals, newspapers 
and Russia salve ; on the other, Fetridge sells newspapers, hooks, 
periodicals and “ye balm.” State Street is therefore the most 


{ily 


if | { 


Phe 


equally divided street in Boston. Add ap the capital of the 
north side and that of the south side, and there is but a fractional 
difference between the two. State Street is moreover the Via 
triumphalis of the modern capital. Through this street all the 
great civic and military pageants pass. The voluntcer companies 
always turn into State Street from Merchants’ Row, when they 
parade, the full band bursting forth as the head of the column 
wheels. It was up State Street that Hull and his gallant tars 
passed amid the frantic shouts of the assembled multitude. Here 
too, in stirring times, orators have addressed their fellow-citizens. 
The eastern balcony of the Old State House serving for a ros- 
trum—just over the town pump that used to be, but is no more, 
the quality of whose flood, and the action of whose handle, ‘too 
often resembled the matter and manner of some of the haman 
spouters. It was a sad day for the oldest inhabitant when that 
old pump was ruthlessly torn from its resting place to make way 
for a Cochituate hydrant. We fear the ghost of the old pump 
must put its handle to its nose, when it recalls the praise of the 
bright, pure water introduced in its place. In a word, the stran- 
ger who wishes to revive recollections of the past, estimate the 
wealth of Boston, or study the character of its people, should go 
to State Street, and do so many times—should sce it at all hours of 
the day, daring the period of its greatest bustle—’ 

again in the silence of evening. 


| 
| 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
JERUSALEM! 


AY 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


Where are the mighty ones who trod e 
Along this holy ground? 
When wealth and beauty clad the scene, 
And walled its hopes around? 
Jerusalem! thy name can well 
Of more than earthly glories tell. 


How lofty were thy palaces— 
Thy temple, shrined with gold; 
In all the pomp of Solomon, 
And house of Judah oid. 
What raptures does thy sight recall, 
And heavenly grace outshining all! 


Who lined thy halls and galleries 
With frames of sculptured mould? 
And decked thy meek-eyed maidens 
In wreaths of fretted gold? 
When thy proud nation in their prime 
Looked down with hope to coming time? 


Who reared thy mountain cedars green, 
To deck these altars here? 
Who clothed thy walls in presents brought 
From kingdoms far and near?’ 
When sea-girt Tyre and Egypt sought 
The lore thy ancient priesthood taught. 


°T was Israel's God, who gave thee strength, 
And taught thy sons of old— 
Who shed a halo round thy name— 
A glory not yet cold! 
Whose remnant o'er the wide world spread 
Hath scattered relics of the dead. 


O lost and loved Jerusalem! 
Thy pilgrims turn to thee, 
And claim the promise that their sons 
Shall thy salvation see ; 
. Whose hearts, resigned in faith and trust, 
Would rest beneath thine hallowed dust. 


For, mid thy waste, a voice is heard, 
** As from some prophet’s urn,” 
It cheers the hope so long deferred, 
That Jacob shall return. 
O long despised, rejected One! 
Ope now their eyes, and guide them home. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
A VISIT TO W: AKULLA 


BY MALVERN. 


Y SPRING. 


AFTer many a month of long and weary wandering, I found 
myself, on a balmy morning in April, in the pleasant capital of 
Florida. While chatting with some of the fair young ladies, for 
which Tallahassee is famed, one of them inquired, “ Have you 
been to Wakulla ?” 

“To Wakulla? where isit? My geography is surely at fault.” 

“What? don’t you know about Wakulla, the greatest wonder 
of Florida ?” 

Reader, I was obliged to confess, with much the same feeling 
of humility you now experience, that I had never even heard of 
it. 1 begged her to describe it. Accordingly she proceeded as 
follows. But stop! Patience, my friend, if I tell you what she 
said, my own Observations will be valueless ; so I must reluctantly 
tear you from the company of the young lady, and invite you to 
journey for a while with me. 

For no sooner had the fair narrator completed the description 
which my selfishness as an author compels me to withhold from 
you, than I resolved to visit this strange wonder, and also to sce 
the other curiosities on the road thither. I understood that I 
was to start by railway, and at eight o’clock in the morning. At 
that hour I hastened to the depot of the St. Marks Railway, and 
was astonished and disappointed to find no train in waiting. I 
supposed that the cars had left, and to miss them in a country 
where they notoriously never start till a half hour after the time 
advertised, was humiliating in the extreme. Judge of my relief 
on learning that the driver had just started for breakfast. I sup- 
posed that driver was only a Floridian name for engineer, and sat 
down patiently to await his movements. In due time a car about 
as large as an omnibus was pushed up, and I was asked to get 
into it. Ididso. Two horses were then attached to it, and we 
started. The depot is on the border of a kind of swamp, where 
there is not a building to be seen. I inquired if so much precau- 
tion was necessary in leaving the city, and if locomotives were 
dangerous to the inhabitants of the forest that stretched away 
interminably before us. 

“No,” said the man, who performed all the responsibie func- 
tious of engineer, conductor and brakeman, “but we go all the 
way with horses, We have no locomotive.” 

“ What!” said I, “no locomotive! and a railroad twenty miles 
in length! You are jesting.”’ 

“No,” rejoined he. “They once had such a thing, but it ran 
away one day; nobody could stop it. It went straight to St. 
Marks, and roaring and hissing, it dashed plump into the bay ; and 
since that they have never dared to try one.” 


I soon found that I had little reason to regret the absence of a 


locomotive. For, on looking down a long line of the road, it ap- 
peared about as undulating as the sea. The flat “‘snake-head ” 
rails had originally been laid on timbers, without any cross-ties. 
As these timbers rested on sand, they had often separated so far 
that the wheels on one side of the car must run off the track. 


Now we found a sleeper with no rail, now a rail with no sleeper, 
and sometimes both were gone. The rails were often fastened by 
a single bolt in the middle, and both ends were curved in the air, 
like the ends of a broken hoop. The wags say that a negro 
used to go ahead of the car to hold down one end of the rail till 
the car came on to it, and then he nailed down the other. A fire 
in the forest had in one place communicated to the sleepers, and 
for two miles they were more or less in flames. But on we hur- 
ried like salamanders. No effort was made by the driver to save 
his rai'road from destruction! for he declared that with all his 
honors he was not fireman. 


I was philosophically cogitating on the numerous advantages 
of this mode of railway travelling, when suddenly the omnibus 
trot of our changers was arrested. 1 was aroused from my rev- 
eries, when, on looking around, I found that a long freight train 
was \efore us, and, what was worse, that it was likely to be so for 
an indefinite time. It was off the track, and there was no alter- 
native but to help the negroes get it on again. In spite of a long 
delay, I worked eagerly, with the hope that we could soon pass 
them at a switch. But on inquiry, I learned that there was but 
one switch on the road, and that we had passed that already. So 
we must patiently follow on as we could. For the benefit of all 
travellers who shall wish to follow in my footsteps in search of the 
great Wakulla Fountain, let me say that such a delay as this is of 
almost daily occurrence. It is nearly as bad as it is on the New 
Haven Railroad. 

My patience diminished quite rapidly, and hearing that we were 
within three miles of a town called Newport, I resolved to walk 
there, thinking I could make the detour, and reach St. Marks be- 
fore our train. The most striking feature of this little place is 
the illustration of the American E Pluribus Unum sentiment in the 
construction of its principal building. It is actually used for a 
church, an academy, a court-house, a Masonic lodge, a jail, and 
probably by this time for a Know-Nothing lodge. Few emotions 
or affections hath the heart of man, that are not touched by a care- 
ful study of this chef-d’auvre of Floridian architecture. 

The footpath from Newport to St. Marks lies across the edge of 
one of the most beautiful of Florida prairies. It is skirted by the 
cabbage palmetto, which here attains a majesty unusual even in 
that climate. The air is loaded with the fragrance of the wild 
flowers, among which our common clematis is conspicuous. In 
striking contrast with this rich exuberance of vegetable life, so 
peaceful and so winning, were the heavy clouds of thick smoke 
that lay all along the horizon, ever and anon lighted up by the 
lurid blaze from the burning grass and forests. 

On arriving at St. Marks, I was sorry to learn that the wealthy 
city could not spare a single buggy to take me to Wakulla. There 
was but one owned in the town, and the possessor had unfortu- 
nately chosen the day of my arrival to ride out himself. The 
saddle horses of this buggy-less place were said to be of a very 
doubtful character, and so I chartered a row-boat. For you may 
know, even at this early part of my history, thus much of the 
whereabouts of Wakulla: boats have been rowed to it from St. 
Marks. 

I succeeded in seeing the greater part of the city in a single 
afternoon ; for although it lifts its head upon our school maps with 
just as much pretension as Savannah or Mobile, it really consist- 
ed of two ware-houses (since blown down), about a half-dozen 
dilapidated, white-washed, weather-beaten dwellings, and the ruins 
of an old Spanish fort, memorable in modern times chiefly for 
having been taken by Gen. Jackson. Its moat is still there. Its 
dark gray stones are almost hidden by the moss and the graceful 
creepers, that strive to lend to its hoary walls the freshness and 
beauty of youth. 

Having seen St. Marks, we found that just at this season it 
would be next to impossible to reach Wakulla in a boat, so I re- 
turned to Tallahassee and took another route. With a wooden- 
legged negro as compagnon de voyage, guidg and driver of a pair of 
horses, whose legs collectively had not much more elasticity than 
his, I started again for Wakulla. Our road lay through an al- 
most unbroken forest of pine. What a treasure to me were those 
mighty pine forests of the South! ‘To one who has through all 
his childhood been lulled to sleep by the monotonous roaring of 
the surf beneath his windows, and waked in the morning by its 
sublime anthems, absence from the coast becomes positively 
painful. The sighing of the wind through the lofty pines resem- 
bles almost exactly the distant roar of the sea. When one stands 
alone in their midst, far away from human habitations, one seems 
to hear the awful rustling of the garments of the Most High, as 
he passes on. I have stood on the summits of the Alps, I have 
seen the deep seas in their wildest fury, but never have I expe- 
rienced a more overwhelming consciousness of the immediate 
presence of God, than in the profound solitudes of a mighty 
forest. 

All along our way [ noticed great numbers of those depressions, 
or “sinks,” as they are called, common in limestone regions. 
Subterranean streams force their way through the fissures of the 
soft rock, and rapidly wear away the sides of their channels, thus 
sometimes producing caves, like Weyer’s Cave, in Virginia, and 
the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. Sometimes the water ap- 
proaches so near the surface that the thin crust of earth and rock 
breaks through, and forms one of these valleys or “sinks.” We 
saw scarcely a brook or a spring in our path to warn us of our 
approach to the great fountain of Wakulla, All was parched and 


arid, At length we turned from the road, and after a gentle de- 


scent of a quarter of a mile, reached a beautiful grove, in which 
were the unmistakable evidences of picnic parties from Tallahas- 
see. I knew that this was a famous resort for such enjoyments, 


and was therefore confident that my ebony, one-legged Phoebus 
had guided his steeds aright. 


guh I ponent through some dense underwood 
and all at once I stood on the banks of Wakulla Spring. There 
was a basin of water one hundred yards in diameter, almost cir- 
cular. The thick bushes were growing to the water’s edge, and 
bowing their heads beneath its unrippled surface, 1 stepped into 
a skiff and pushed off. Some immense fishes attracted my atten- 
tion, and I seized a spear to strike them. The boatman 
laughed, and asked me how far below the surface I supposed they 
were. I answered, “about four feet.” He assured me that they 
were at least twenty fect from me, and it was so. The water is 
of the most marvellous transparency. I dropped an ordinary pin 
in water forty fect deep and saw its head with perfect distinctness 
as it lay on the bottom. As we approached the centre, I noticed 
a jagged grayish limestone rock beneath us, pierced with holes ; 
through these holes one seemed to look into unfathomable depths. 
The boat moves slowly on, and now we hang trembling over the 
edge of the sunken cliff, and far, far below it lies a dark, yawning, 
unfathomed abyss. From its gorge comes pouring forth with 
immense velocity a living river. 

Pushing on just beyond its mouth, I dropped a ten cent piece 
into the water, which is there one hundred and ninety feet in depth, 
and I saw it clearly shining on the bottom. This seems incredible. 
I think the water must possess a magnifying power. I am 
confident that the piece of money could not be so plainly seen 
from the top of a tower one hundred ninety feet in height. We 
rowed on towards the north side, and suddenly we perceived the 
water, the fish, which were darting hither and thither, the long 
flexible roots, and the wide luxuriant grasses upon the bottom, 
all arrayed in the most brilliant prismatic hues. The gentle swell 
occasioned by the boat gave to the whole an undulating motion. 
Death-like stillness reigned around, and a more fairy-like scene I 
never beheld. 

So great is the quantity of water here poured forth that it 
forms a river of itself, large enough to float flat-boats laden with 
cotton. The planter who lives here has thus transported his cot- 
ton to St. Marks. Near the fountain we saw some of the remains 
of a mastodon which had been taken from it. The triangular 
bone below the knee measured six inches on each side. Almost 
the entire skeleton has been sent to Barnum’s Museum. 

The Indian name for the fountain is beautifully significant. 
Wakulla means “ The Mystery.” It is said that the Spanish dis- 
coverers plunged into it with an almost frantic joy, supposing that 
they had discovered the long-sought “‘ Fons Juventutis,” or Foun- 
tain of Youth, which should rejuvenate them after all their 
exhausting marches and battles. 


+ 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Louisiana Stats Reorsrer. We are indebted to Amos W Bett, Esq., the 
compiler. for a copy of this valuable publication, which comprises an histori- 
cal and statistical account of Louisiana, from its <a to ite 
present period, with a list of all the State and parish . 


ber Amenican Scnoot Hyun Book. By Asa Fitz. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 
Co. 


Nineteen thousand copies have already been 


Tas Bostox Tazatre. Edited by Warne OLwine. 


Under this title, Wm. V. Spencer, No. 128 
a series of sterling pay, oa printed, with edi torial remarks. of pro- 
perties, scene plots and stage d irections. The last out are the ‘‘ Willow Copse,"’ 
as played at the Boston Museum, the ‘ Bachelor's Bedroom,”’ and 
Supper.” Mr. Spencer performs a good service to the drama in 
rare plays that are out of print. 


Tax Norra American Review ror J 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., the publishers. 
well. Among the article we have read wih such leasure are those on the 
Domination in end “ Gesege Berkeley. 

Tue Canistias EXaMrver FoR JANUARS, from the same publishers, contains 
a number of articles on popular treated with the ability of the pracy 
tised writers who contribute to this excellent work 


Tas History or Tax Incenious Gextigman, Don QuixoTe DE LA Mancna. 
Lockhart’s edition vols. 12mo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1854. 


Every lover of literature will thank. the peewee publishers for giving 
us this perfect edition of the immortal work of Cervantes. It is a reprint of 
that edited by the late lamented J. G. Lockhart, Scott’s son-in-law, published 
in Edinburgh, in 1822, and so warmly commended by Blackwood. The text 
is that of Motteux, unquestionably the best oot he of the original. We 
have compared it with the original in many of the most trying passages, and 
are convinced that, while it is written in good pure English, a full expression 
is given to every Spanish thought. The essay on the life and writings of Cer- 
vantes is a specimen of learned and enlightened criticism, while the copious 
notes expl y of Spanish history, literature and customs - —- 
Without them some of the author's most felicitous allush inth 

the English reader. It is worthy of remark, that no Spanish ‘edition of Don 
Quixote can compare with the p t for let and y. Cer- 
vantes deserves, and Cervantes alone, to stand next to Shakspeare, nor can 
the brotherhood of art unite two names dearer to the popular heart. 


Tus PorricaL Works or Tuomas Hoop. Wita a Portrait and Bi ical 
Skete: 


by Epzs Saraent. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 1854. 
New York: J. C. Derby. l2mo. pp. 490. 
This is the only complete collection of Hood’s poems extant ; for, in ad- 
Gen to the contents of the Moxon ‘edition, th 


y poems collected from various sources excluded by outstanding copy- 
rights from the English work. It is beautifully printed, and embodies co; 
notes and a brief but interesting biography of the lamented autbor. Hood is 
most popular as a punster and humorist, but the melody. 
many of his serious poems are unsurpasred. The “ Bridge 
‘‘ Dream of Eugene Aram,” are sure of immortality. Mr. 
in everv literary labor of the kind he undertakes, has 
as an editor. 

Tue CompieTe PogricaL Works or Toomas Gray Oxt- 
ver Gotpsmitra. With Portraits and and Notes. 

ited by EresSancenr. Boston: Phillips, peon & Co. New York: J. 

C. Derby. 1854. 12mo. pp. 3038. 

The name of the editor is a and completeness of 
the a, The ve volume is printed in Dewstiful style, in large type and on a 
paper. appropriateness in grou these three 
since they elegance and ulsite finish of style in 
Gray and Collins were only poets; but as we read Dr. Goldsmith's exquisite 
poetical compositions (enou, ugh to mal peso the thane of amy man), we are reminded 
that poetry was only one o' 


“he ran 
The p tains a poem on chess, which will be new to all 
Goldsmith's These collected poems cannot fail to meet 
ready and extensive sale. 


7 
| 
Amapet. A Family History. By Many Exasapern Wonmeter. New York: 
s Bunce & Brother. 1854. 12mo. For sale by Federhen & Co. 
The moral of this tale is that love, as a principle, inspired into our duties, 
: works its own reward.” It ie a delight#at book. full of well-drawn characters, 
: able sin of a novel. want of interest. One casnot take up the volume without 
| being swept along to the catastrophe—albeit it belongs not to the spasmodic 
school. 
| 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 


Mrs. Young, an English lady who went ont to the Crimea, in 
one of her letters, thus describes a French canteen-woman :— 
“The wives of French soldiers generally are never permitted 
to aecompany their hashands on service, unless in the case of one 
or two cantinieres, whose services to cach regiment were likely to 
be asefal. We had only one French woman among the troops 
on board the Thabor ; and she was a middle-aged Norman, who, 
in « somewhat dirty cap, orange neckerchief, draggled chintz 
dress and wooden shoes, was anything but an attractive object. 
Having seen no other woman, however, except our pleasant little 
Marseilles stewardess, and a chambermaid on her way to Con- 
stantinople, I was somewhat startled, the morning we anchored 
off Smyrna, at the sudden apparition of a brilliant cuntiniere, 
who, in red trousers, short skirt and tight jacket, came clanking 
her spars down the companion ladder at breakfast, and stratting 
with a most self-possessed air into the saloon, touched her cas- 
quette to the colonel, and stated her intention of passing the day 
at Smyrna. Monsicar le Commandant smiled, bowed, addressed 
the individual as ‘Madame,’ and requested that she would have 
the goodness to be on board again at four. On this, she tonched 
her cap a second time, wheeled round, and re-ascended the ‘com- 
panion’ in most military style. Traly, dress is a great improver 
of persons ; for this dashing cantiniere was no other than the lady 
of the wooden shoes, whose chance of creating an impression 
was entirely the result of this fall dress.” 


Yankee Notions tx Loxpox.—In the Christmas pantomime 
at Drary Lane Theatre, the following scene was announced as 
one of the attractions of the piece: “ Great American Baby Show. 
— Arrival of the Infantry—Sudden squall—Ma’s upon the eve of 
hattle—General attack— Awarding the prizes—Clown and Panta 
loon’s offspring—The prettiest baby in the world—A model haby 
and a spirit child—The wonderful effects of Dr. De Jough’s cod 
liver oil—Clown’s great prize baby—Fresh arrival of 300 more 
babies—The judge confounded—Great uproar.” 

Our ScuprLement.—Almost every town in New England has 
sent for at least twenty-five of our Valerttine Supplement, which 
number will be forwarded on the receipt of one dollar. Four per- 
sons thus joining together, and paying twenty-five cents each, ob- 
tain twenty-five elegant missives to send to their lady friends for 
St. Valentine’s Day. 


An Acrp Pastor.—Doctor Kendall, of Plymouth, has 
preached fifty-six years to the Unitarian congregation there. He 
is eighty-five years old, but in full possession of his faculties. Not 
many of his generation are alive. 

Aw Agrmrican Dansevuse.—Miss Maywood, the danseuse, 
owns a splendid villa on the lake of Como. Her father is an in- 
mate of an American Lunatic Asylum. What a sad contrast ! 


SPLINTERS. 


.... At Pekin an editor is decapitated if he prints false news. 
The Pekin papers are very reliable. 

..++ Vietor Hugo, Wm. M. Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold and 
Thomas Carlyle intend visiting this country—a galaxy of talent. 

.... General Paez, an illustrious soldier of the war of South 
American Independence, died lately at Buenos Ayres. 

..-. Bulwer, the novelist, is opposed to the employment of for- 
eign cut-throats by the British government. He spoke against it. 

.... Within two months, twenty-two mail-robbers have been 
arrested in the United States. The secret agents are alert. 

..++ There is a very large anti-charity soup party in New York. 
Meanwhile the poor partake of it largely. 

....» More farmers are needed in this country. ‘ Hard Times” 
will drive many thousands into agriculture this year. 

.... Within six months, the Five Cents Savings Bank received 
on deposit four hundred thousand dollars. Little sums count up. 

---» The French Colony at Algiers is raising Sea Island cot- 
ton, worth a dollar a pound. We must look to our laurels. 

++» An avalanche of warm tar lately fell upon a lady in this 
city, speiling her dress and plumes. A new case of tar and feathers. 

-.+. The celebrated lion, Martin Van Buren (not the ex-presi- 
dent), died larely at Auburn. He was quite a dandy-lion. 

.... Mr. Simpson, of Saxonville, raises two crops of grapes a 
year off his het-house. Only those who can’t get them call them sour. 

The brigands in Italy use Colt’s revolver, and the London 
footpads, chloroform. To what base use science is perverted ! 

.... A gentleman in Kentucky drives a pair of clks. We know 
that a moose makes a most capital roadster. 

.... Lord Bigim discounsenances the mediation Of the United 
States in the Eastern question. The parties will fight it out. 
last year by astronomers. ‘The star-system works well. 

... Madame Grisi don’t like to see ladies’ bonnets at the opera, 
Will she buy head-dresses for those wha abandon them ? 

.... Sandford, the singer, lately gave 2000 loaves of bread to 
the peer of Pittsburg. This is praiseworthy loafing. 

.... A-highway rebber lately made an unsuccessful attempt 
to exercise his ealling on Dorchester Avenue. 


THE POETRY OF RAILROADS. 

Rapid locomotion has always been a desideratum with the 
dwellers on this earth, who, by the way, are every second of their 
lives insensibly progressing through space at an inappreciable 
speed. The psalmist sighed for the “wings of the dove ;” and 
Deedalus of Crete, with his son, made an experiment with arti- 
ficial wings, to imitate the speed of birds, which proved a lament- 
able failure. The bitter Gloster alludes to this gentleman's mis- 
fortune in Richard the Third : 


Why, what a peevieh fool was that of Crete, 
Who t his son the office of a fowl? 
And yet, for all his wings, the fowl waa drowned.” 


The Eastern story-tellers imagined what haman effort, in spite of 
haman desire, had failed to frame, rapid means of moving from 
place to place, such as bronze horses and flying palaces. Modern 
science has solved the problem that pazsled centuries, and iron 
horses harnessed to flying palaces, are common a# stage-coaches 
were of old. Many have exclaimed against railroads as hard, 
practical things, destructive of all romance and poetry; but we 
regard them in a different light. 

This transporting of a body of men, women and children, large 
enough to people an ordinary-sized village, with arrowy speed, 
from one city to another, within the compass of a few hours, is an 
exhibition of power that, however familiar, never can be wit- 
nessed withont a thrill. Often on a warm, sunny day in early 
spring, when the grass was springing up by the wayside, and the 
birds twittering apon the budding branches, have we seen a long 
train just arrived from the north, with the snow thick upon the 
roofs, and icicles pendant from the eaves of the cars. There 
could be no more striking illastration of speed than thie practi- 
cal annihilation of the difference of latitude. 

There is poetry in the motion of a bird that cleaves the air 
and voyages through its bine depths till it becomes a faint point, 
and then disappears in the distance. But is it more poetical than 
the thundering rash of an express train through a narrow valley, 
passing the spectator like a flash, its huge bulk dwindling instant- 
ly to a narrow line as it pierces the remote horizon ? 

But if you wish a spectacle of surpassing picturesqueness, 
take post upon a railroad, at a safe distance from the track, of a 
dark night, about the time a train is expected to arrive. First 
you hear a low thunder reverberating among distant hills ; anon 
a bright point of light appears, like a star on the drapery of even- 
ing. It grows with astonishing rapidity, and now it glares like 
the fierce red eye of a monstrous demon, hecoming larger, redder, 
fiercer, every moment, while the roar of the engine it heralds be- 
comes more appalling and voluminous as it approaches. An 
earthquake—a whirlwind—a shower of fire—and the train has 
passed. If there be not more poetry in this than in an old night- 
coach, with its dim lamps, drowsy driver, piled-up haggage-rack, 
snoring passengers, and weary cattle, then we give up our point. 
To us a railway train is a realization of the wildest fancies of 
Eastern romancers, the fireman an Afrite, the conductor a ma- 
gician, the brakemen attendant genii. We are sorry to add, that 
in railway travelling, to the sentiment of poetry is added the ex- 
citement of danger, a frequency of smash-ups rendering a life 
insurance policy almost as indispensable as a ticket to the railway 
traveller. 

——- 
THE DONATION OF JUDGE HELFENSTEIN. 

A correspondent of the Pottsville Journal writes of the late dona- 
tion of coal lands for the benefit of the poor, by Jndge Helfenstein, 
of Shamokin, Pa.: “ This is no ordinary gift. It is a large, perma- 
nent and lucrative one, and must last for ages to come; it is one 
that cannot be stolen or plundered ; it is the proceeds of about 600 
acres of prime coal land which will take ages to exhaust it, for it 
contains 70,000,000 tons of coal, worth in the ground 25 cents per 
ton, making the enormons amount of $17,500,000, which at an 
annual product of 300,000 tons per year at the above price per 
ton, will bring $75,000 a year, and will take 233 years to exhaust. 
This calculation appears to be extravagant, but I have the opinion 
of some practical geologists, who are well acquainted with the 
property, and fully coincide with the above estimate.” 


Unequatiep.—The success of our Dollar Monthly Magazine 
is a source of amazement ; old fogydom may well open its eyes at 
the fact of a new magazine printing 50,000 copies on its second 
number! The dollars have poured in upon us from far and near. 
One hundred pages of reading matter in each number for one dollar 


per annum. 


A Lapy or Liows.—Miss Borelly, a girl of seventeen, has 
made her appearance at the circus at Paris, who performs all the 


feats of Van Amburgh. She “enters the cage of the ferocious’ 


animals” with perfect nonchalance. How much private cowhiding 
do the poor beasts undergo ? 


Sreer anv Goip.—It is gratifying to know that the novelette 
now publishing in the Pictorial, from the pen of our associate 
editor, is received with unqualified satisfaction by the army of 
readers whe form our patrons. 


Paorrese.—Walter M. Brackett’s portrait of Hon. Charles 

Sunmer has lately been on exhibition at Cotton’s, Tremont Row, 
and elicited much favorable comment. 


Crrry Parmons.—The Pictorial is regularly delivered in Boston 
to all such persons as subseribe at the office of publication, on 
Wednesday of each week, at the residence of the subscribers. 


Back Numpers.—We can supply any and all of the back num- |. 


bers of the Pictorial at a charge of six cents each. 


FIGHTING DANDIES. 

Many young men holding commissions in the British army, are 
sprigs of aristocracy, scions of nobility, born in the lap of lux- 
ury, and reared in voluptuousness and effeminacy. It is stated 
that many of the young guardsmen, when preparing to leave their 
club-houses on the Derby and Oaks days, provided themselves 
with veils to shelter their delicate complexions from the sun and 
wind. Yet, says an English writer, “these young men, who 
thought it necessary to guard their faces from the sun of a British 
summer day, are the same who have lain in their tents upon the 
heights above Sebastopol, scarcely sheltered from the cold damps 
of a November night, and have started with alacrity at the first 
sound of the trumpet or the drum, in the raw mists of the morn- 
ing, to lead their men into the most terrible conflicts that ever 
soldicrs were engaged in, and to face death in every terrible aspect 
that death can assume.” 

The same thing was noticed in the Peninsular war. The Bond 
Street regiments, who looked like mere holiday soldiers, and 
who seemed to attach more importance to the fit of a coat, or the 
polish of a boot, than the culture of the sterner qualities that 
make the soldier, were the most efficient troops that Wellington 
commanded. ‘They endured the privations of war withont a 
murmur, they kept up their spirits and strength upon fatiguing 
marches, and their behaviour under fire was most admirable. 
Men speedily shake off the artificial habits acquired in the “ weak 
and piping times of peace,” as that worthy gentleman, Richard, 
Duke of Gloster, styles them, in the rough and tumble of cam- 
paigning. “I beheld,” says the author of “ Campaigns of a 
Cornet,” “O! tell it not in St. James, publish it not in Bow 
Street—I_ beheld the Hon. Captain Counterscarp, the amiable, 
the accomplished Captain Countersearp of the Guards, who 
always held it to be derogatory to speak to an acquaintance who 
carried an ambrella—I beheld him, lost to all sense of shame, in 
his right hand bearing « leg of mutton, and in his left a haver- 
To such “vile uses” are the dandies reduced 


sack of cabbages.’ 
by actual service. 
As Opp Fisa.—An Indian rajah, with a credit of five millions 
on Rothschild, lately stopped at Paris on his way to London. 
One day he stopped opposite a hack stand and compelled every 
pretty girl who came up to jump into a carriage and ride to her 
place of destination at his expense. His name is unpronounce- 
able, and his eccentricities inexplicable. 
+ + 
Boston Sixcers ts Irary.—Letters received from Italy 
anounce that Miss Adelaide Phillips made her first appearance at 
the “Carecano” Theatre, Milan, on the 17th December, in the 
opera of the Barber of Seville, and met with entire snecess. The 
debut of Miss Elise Hensler at “ La Scala,” in the part of “ Lin- 
da,”’ was to take place very shortly. 
+ > 
Larose Caxxon.—There is at the present time and has been 
since 1847, in the government yard at South Boston, a cannon 
which is the largest in the United States, if not in the world. It 
was cast in the foundry of Cyrus Alger, in 1845, and weighed 
25,520 Ibs. Ita hore is 12 inches. 
+ 
Ovsters.—There has been a dearth of oysters, at times, this 
winter, in Boston, owing to the non-arrival of the oyster-droghers. 
The ancient mariners employed in this business should build 


clippers. 
+ 


Ges Cottox.—It is said that this powerfal agent is about to 
be made serviceable in the Eastern war, and guns adapted to its 
use are in process of manufacture for the Austrian government. 

- - 

Rartroaps vs. Art.—The original painting of Martin’s Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast was lately irrevocably injured hy a railroad acci- 
dent in England. 


MARRIAGES. 

In this city, by Rev. Bishop Easthurn, Mr. W. Wirt Hill to Miss Emilie 8. 
Allen; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Josiah Cumming to Miss Lydia A. Robinson ; 
Mr. Harris P. Babb to Miss Harriet A. Newhall; by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Amos 
D. Carleton to Miss Sarah A. Davis; Mr. Joshua C. Morse. of Portland, to Miss 
Avnie Plaisted; by Rev. Mr. Burlingham. Mr. Abraham B Miller, of Fall 
River, to Mies Abby A. Terry, of Dartmouth; by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. George 
L. Dodd to Miss Caroline A. Stanton, of Readfield, Me.— At Roxbury, by Rev. 
Mr. Ryder. Mr. John BE. Webster to Mise Phebe A. Lnce. of Boston: Mr. Menry 
R. Huling to Miss Mary Ann Berne.—At Malden, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Jo- 
siah A. Davis, of Bloomfield, N. J., to Mrs. Anna C. Gregory, of Boston.—At 
Reading, by . Mr. Faller, Mr. Albert Jenkins to Miss Mary E. Fuller, both 
of Stoneham .—At Stoneham, Mr. David A. Fuller to Miss Ann M. Shahan.— 
At Andover, by Rev. Mr. Mills, of North Bridgewater, George HH. Mile, -y 
of Dover, N. J., to Miss Mary B. Smith.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Merrill, Mr. 
Robert L. Reed to Miss Mercy A. Fox, of Dracut.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. 
Leeds, Mr. William Stort, of South Reading, to Miss Mary Jaques.—At Dan- 
vers, by Rev. Mr. Murray. Mr. Charles T. Treadwell. of Ipswich, to Miss Han- 
nah A. Rand.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. William 8. Brown, of 
Exeter, N. H.. to Miss Caroline Pike, of Salisbury.— At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. 
James, Mr. Joseph Stockwell to Miss Caroline Hildreth. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Mr. John Lawrence, 32; Mrs. Arthia M., wife of Mr. Joseph B. 
Edwards, 21; Mra. Elizabeth Scott; Mrs. B. Baker, wife of the late Mr. John K. 
Baker, formerly of Portland. 69; Capt. George Cannon: Mr. Arthur L. Payson, 
Mr. Jacob H. Brown. 25: Mrs. Ruth Ann, wife of Mr. Gardiner D. Evans, 33; 
Mr. Caleb Francis Whorf. 38.—At Charlestown. Mr. Henry Forster, 53; Isaac 
Williams, ., 90: Miss Mary A. Waldron Rachelder. Z1; Mise Barbara Austin 


. Do 

Edward A. Williams, Jr.. 22 —At Quincy. Mr. James Kettell, 90.—At Hing- 
hem, Mrs. Susan. of Mr. Wright, of Roston.—At Leicester, Me. 
Geo. B. Cititson, 24.— At Canton, Mr. Bradford Tucker, 24.—At Taunton, Mr. 
Joseph Barraws. 19; Mr. Levi Miseell. 28; Mary C. Stanton. 42.—At Way- 
land, Melietent. wife of Mr. Sylvester Reeves, 67 —At Worcester, Mrs. 
nna M., My. Chandler, 20; Mise Marcella L. Gibbs, 52; Mrs. 
Alvin T. Burgess, Mrs. Rebecca, wife of Hon. Rejoice 


New Bedford. Capt. Charles Wood, 68.—At Laneshorough, 
, Wife of Russell Gibbs, Esq., 35.—At North Adams, Mrs. Jane 
t North Becket, Mr. Lewis Moore, 19.—At Dalton, Mrs Julia 
t Lee, Mr. Robert Leishman, 8): Mrs. James Winterbottom, 38 — 
Lydia Joy Cartwright, 19.— At Portland, Me., Rev. Caleb 

the Baptist church in Paris, 47. 
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EDWARD L. DAVENPORT. 

presenting with a portrait of our distinguished 
townsman, Mr. E. L. Davenport, who, having con- 
cluded a _ and brilliant engagement at the 
Boston Theatre, is now performing a yet more success- 
ful one at the Museum. Mr. Davenport has been wel- 
comed back to Boston, as only a sterling actor, and a 
man whose heart is in the right place, can be welcomed 
back. On the part of his townsmen, his first reception 
was a generous effusion of good feeling towards the 
man ; his subsequent triumphs, the tribute rendered b 
satisfied judgment to genius and art. Mr. Davenport’s 
laurels are all legitimate. Less than any other popular 
ween who has a high position at his age, is he 

ble to a charge of ad captandum tactics. He does not 
seek to take his auditors by storm—he is content with 
winning them. In his impersonations, severe judg- 
ment controls his impulses ; his action and declamation 
are never measured and guaged by the popular ap- 
plause, but regulated by his own correct taste. He ap- 

utterly unconscious of the presence of his audi- 
ence. The first point with some actors is to establish 
a line of communication with the audience; to enlist 
them by appealing looks and gestures; to make them 
the partizans of the man, not judges of the actor, and 
then, as far as applause is concerned, their triumph is 
secure. If necessary, a direct appeal will secure the 
coveted “three rounds ” at any given moment. To no 
such violation of the propricties of art does Mr. Dav- 
enport ever descend. His conception of character, ma- 
tured in his closet, is produced upon the stage as he has 
learned to understand it. He leaves nothing to chance, 
though, of course, like every man of genius, he is not 
insensible to, or unaided by, the inspiration of the hour. 
In reviewing any one of his delineations, we are struck 
with its harmony. We find that none of its local lights 
and shades have been exaggerated, but that the various 
i have been duly balanced, so that the impression 
eft upon the mind is precisely that produced by a well- 
drawn, well-grouped and well-colored picture. Mr. 
Davenport’s mental qualifications for his profession 
are, in the first place, a hearty love of it; and next, a 
sound judgment, great energy, and an aptitude for 
study. Physically, he is possessed of a good face and 
fine figure, and a voice which, though not adequate to 
long-continued rants in the “ Ercles vein,” is yet suffi- 
ciently powerful, musical and flexible. His attitudes 
are picturesque and statuesque, without exaggeration ; 
his gestures graceful and appropriate. His versatility 
of talent is quite remarkable. ithin the course of a 
few weeks he has been known to play with success, 
Romeo, Falconbridge, Iago, Brutus, and William (in 
Biack-Eyed Susan), parts as dissimilar as can well be imagined. 
He sings a good song, and dances a good hornpipe. Few persons 
on the stage can do so many things so well. r. Davenport was 
born in this city in 1820, and gave early indications of his apti- 
tude and fondness for the manifestation better relished 
by his schoolfellows than by his older friends. His father wished 
him to adopt commerce as a profession, and he began life in a 
counting-room. “Once a clerk, always a clerk,” says Charles 
Lamb ; but before young Davenport was fairly broken into har- 
ness, his employers became bankrupt, and “the world was all be- 
fore him where to choose.” Without his father’s knowledge, but 
with the consent of his mother, he left the paternal mansion and 
repaired to Providence, where he resolved to follow the bent of his 
inclination. He made his first appearance at the Providence The- 
atre, in 1836, as Willdo, in “ A New Way to pay Old Debts,” and 
rapidly gained possession of an extensive range of characters. He 
was next engaged at the Tremont Theatre, and by the end of his 
first season had attained a very respectable position. From Bos- 
ton he went to Philadelphia, where he remained eight years; he 
subsequently enlisted under the banner of Hamblin, on the Bowery 
stage, and at once becam> a favorite. An important event in his 
theatrical career was his engagement with Mrs. Mowatt, who, after 
making the tour of the States, embarked with him for England, in 
1847. Mr. Davenport’s first appearance on the British stage was 
as Claude Melnotte, in the Lady of Lyons, at Manchester. In 
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EDWARD L. DAVENPORT. 


London, he made his debut at the Princess’s Theatre ; and his re- 
ception, both by the public and the critics, was cordial and hearty. 
At the old and new Olympic Theatres, when he played with Mrs. 
Mowatt, he was equally successful ; the press teemed with favor- 
able and discriminating notices of the young American actor. His 
Armand, in Mrs. Mowatt’s play of that name, and his Farmer 
Truman, in the same lady’s comedy of “ Fashion,” increased the 
number of his admirers ; while his personation of a British sailor, 
William (a hazardous experiment, since the great T. P. Cooke, 
the idol of the British public, was identified with the character), 
was a triumph of which any man in the profession might well be 
proud. Nothing better exhibits the elevated rank which Mr. Dav- 
enport has attained than the fact that Webster, of the Haymarket, 
engaged him to support Macready during the final engagement of 
the eminent tragedian at that theatre. Alternately with Macready, 
he performed Othello and Iago, Brutus and Cassio, besides the 
various juvenile tragedy parts that fell to his lot on other occa- 
sions. The British press was remarkably unanimous in its com- 
mendation of our countryman ; the most influential journals and 
the severest critics uniting in awarding him unqualified approba- 
tion. Mr. Davenport has returned to us in the prime of life, a 
more finished actor than when he left our shores, but as careful 
and laborious a student as ever. With a heart thoroughly Ameri- 
can, the applause of his own countrymen is the dearest of his tri- 
umphs, though warmly grateful for the generous hospi‘ality and 


ion that met him abroad. We have but to 

, that Mr. Davenport is highly esteemed in pri- 

vate life, and that, as a man, he reflects credit on his 

profession. He proves a great favorite at the Mu- 
seum, and attracts large audiences. 


SAVIN HILL AND OLD COLONY RAILROAD. 

No one who has visited the aa delineated in the 
accompanying e ving can fail to certify to its accu- 
racy. Mr. treated the scene with true artistic 
feeling. It represents evening twilight—the tremu- 
lous and almost motionless water reflects the piers of 
the bridge and the long line of cars filled with New 
York passengers, gliding swiftly over it, the lanterns 
already lighted within. The hill rises mellowed and 
mingling with the sky. The whole forms a pleasing 
scene. vin Hill is a famous resort in the summer 
season for our citizens ; its nearness and accessibility 
from Boston, the salubrity of its locality, and the 
beauty of the views it commands, rendering it pecu- 
liarly attractive. It is delightful to sit at the close of 
a summer day on the brow of the hill, and look upon 
the bay, with its fringing islands and picturesque 
shores, the various craft with their white sails spread 
before the breeze, or beating up close-hauled agaifst 
it. As twilight deepens, and lights begin one by one 
to twinkle forth out of the darkness, while the 
lines of rocks and houses are mellowed by the obscuri- 


ty, the scenery acquires a very romantic character. 
The wide reach of land and sea-scape then becomes a 
boundless field for speculation, and a basis for build- 
ing up a very pretty number of air-castles. There are 
in the neighborh remains of earthworks erected by 
Americans during the revolutionary war, for here- 
abouts there was “ mounting in hot haste,” planting of 
batteries, marching and countermarching, and all the 
bustle incidental to extensive military operations. 
There are few material traces, however, of the revolution- 
ary struggle either here or elsewhere. The lines of forti- 
fication are fast disappearing before the ploughshare— 
agriculture is no respecter of fle monuments, and - 
where bristling bayonets stood up in defiance, the tall 
spear-heads of wheat and barley nod in the passing 
breeze. But though these memorials of a by-gone 
age are disappearing, there is no danger that the story 
of the past will be lost. Traditions are garnered up, 
and art and literature give them a permanent shrine. 


RUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 
The soldier is always hungry; when he discovers a 
field of cucumbers, water-melons or gourds, he eats 
* them, without washing, with the rind on. If with this 
the poor wretch has a little salt and a mouthful of brandy, he 
would not exchange with a prince. These men are mere children. 
They must be led, but they obey readily. Every four months 
they receive their pay of three rubles, 2s. 10d. The soldier who 
is not in active service, wears always, in summer and winter, a 
cow-skin cloak of a mixed gray and red color. This is his gar- 
ment and his bed. Once a year they receive a new cloak, with 
three pairs of ankle boots of Russia leather, with excellent soles. 
He does not use them, for he takes great care of his kit. His 
ample belts are always dazzling white, his arms shine like a mir- 
ror, and are always in good condition. Such are the men. In 
res to the officers, their small pay is usually paid once in four 
months, and it is always immediately gaily lost at dice or faro, in 
true Samaritan fashion, on a cloak spread on a bed. The winner 
regales the others with champagne. ‘The Cossacks are an excel- 
lent troop as outposts. They are brave, intelligent, clever, gentle 
and faithful. If one has Cossacks with him, he is safe from sur- 
prise. They have a natural prudence which su the instinct 
of the savages of America, and scents the enemy befage he shows 
himself. Without apparent precaution, a picquet of Cossacks 
will place itself close to the enemy; four lances stuck in the 
ground, with a horse-cloth thrown over them, is their habitation. 
They make no fire in the night. Their horses are loose around 
them. Ata whistle the good beasts return of themselves.—Lon- 
don Examiner. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF BIRDS, 
The study of the mechanism of animals is one of the most de- 
tful features in natural history, and the architecture of birds is 
well calculated to excite our interest and admiration in a high de- 
The skill and ingenuity displayed in endless variety, by 
mysterious instinct, we may trace with pleasure—but the motive- 
nciple must remain an enigma to us, forever! For the enter- 
tainment of the reader the powers of our artists have been invoked 
to produce the accompanying sketches representing, in a truly 
natural manner, some specimens connected with this interesting 
subject. “ A nest,” says the French Academy, “ is a sort of cra- 
dle, a species of dwelling-house, which birds construct wherein to 
lay their eggs and rear their young.” The Academy might have 
added that it is a regular, solid, skillful and elegant structure, 
commenced, with tender solicitude and prudent forethought, under 
the impulse of (so called) blind instinctive necessity, and continued 
with zeal and perseverance—a work the skill of which is inexpli- 
cable, and a matter of astonishment. Each kind of bird has its 
own peculiar form and sort of nest, its own regulations and chosen 
. Birds of prey choose the summits of rocks and crags or 
high deserted towers, where they build their capacious dwellings 
with large twigs and sticks, to which purpose the great muscular 
power nature bestowed on them is admirably fitted—and at 
much cost of time and trouble, for these buildings are destined for 
children and great grand-children, it rarely happening that the 
first or second offspring forsake the place of their birth. Accord- 
ingly we find that these nests are so substantially built that they 


NEST OF THE LUNG-TAILED TITMOUSE. 


withstand the assaults of time and weather for a lengthened period. 
Most birds build in trees amongst the branches of bushes or be- 
hind a clod of earth, making use of twigs, straws, moss, down, 
cot‘on and a thousand little materials, gathered here and there 
with infinite industry, to be carried (often from no inconsiderable 
distance) with unerring exactitude, to the selected spot. Then, 
having only feet and bills to work with, all these various substan- 
ces are arranged and fitted together, until a masterpiece of work- 
manship is completed. Some of the feathered tribes, with wonderful 
skill attach their nests to a supple bough which is moved by every 
breath of wind, a perfect swing. Others collect clay and gravelly 
mud, which with leaves and water carried in their bills, they form 
into cement and build compact houses for themselves, impervious 
to rain, cold or dampness, against chimneys or on ledges of walls. 
These nests, outwardly a work of art, appear within, a very 
masterpiece of skill and ingenuity. They are divided into sepa- 
rate chambers, allowing the parent bird a room to himself, when 
his services are not required, where he 
can repose at ease, or whence he can 
watch and look out on the world be- 
yond. How many, many journeys 
Must these indefatigable artisans 
form, what an amount of ceaseless in- 
dustry, what enduring patience does 
this instinct exhibit! ‘Those which 
build upon the ground are less particu- 
lar, and display less skill, but the de- 
sired end of warmth and protection is 
attained. Others are content with a 
hole in the sand. Here they lay their 
eggs, which they leave during the day- 
time to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun, returning homeward at night to 
sit upon them. ‘The nest of the long- 
tailed titmouse is a most remarkable 
construction. ‘This bird, which is not 
bigger than a wren, takes innumerable 
means of precaution for the comfort, 
safety and concealment of its dwelling. 
It is mhde like a hollow ball, with a 
small opening on one side, as may be 
seen in the engraving. ‘This orifice 
serves the double pu of door and 
window, and is so well barricaded that 
neither co!d nor rain can penetrate into 
interior. This is effected by an 
admirably contrived screen, before the 
entrance to the little citadel, of down 

thers, which is very pliant, to admit 
of ingress and and yet exclude 
the weather. Yet this is not all. 
From its very diminutive size, this bird 
is afraid of 

has 


numerous encmics, and 
recourse to wise artifice 
to conceal its asylum. It fastens its 


SOCIAL WEAVER BIRD’S NEST. 


borders of water, it has everything to dread from the vermin that 
infest those places. What then is to be done as a safeguard from 
the insidious foe? It is at no loss, for choosing the bough of a 
tree that overhangs the water, it builds its bottle-shaped nest, the 


NEST OF THE TITMOUFE. 


mouth of which is too small for even a rat to enter. Another 
variety unite a kind of chalice to form their nest, in which the old 
ones are accustomed to take rest from the cares of housekeeping. 
The nest of this bird, which is one of the smallest and weakest, is 
generally eight inches high by four broad, within—which may be 
considered enormous dimensions in comparison with the size and 
force of the little architects. The structure is commenced in the 
middle of winter, and is not completed, although diligently carried 
on, until spring, when the female is ready to begin laying her eggs. 
As they often lay and hatch to the amount of twenty, this oceu- 

ies some time. The sedge-bird exhibits the instinct with which 
it is furnished in a different form. In order to protect its young 
from the element amongst which it is born, this bird adapts its 
nest to the twofold capacity of a land-house and a ship! The 
nest, which is formed of fpr water-tight cement, is suspended 
to a willow branch, which is often reached by the water when it 
rises, when the nest, like a boat, floats securely and comfortably 
with its precious live freight, shortly again to swing in the air! 
The nests of others of this species are so artfully constructed, and 
80 firmly interwoven and glued together, that the knot must be cut 
in order to see within. No less curious are the nests of the field- 
fare, yellow-hammer, finch—but most particularly so are those of 
the weaver-bird, or cherry-finch—which congregate in large masses 
of from five to six hundred, and live together in one harmonious 
community. Many hundreds of them club together and go to 
work to build an immense roof on a tree, or perhaps one over 


another. This they make of stalks, leaves, clay, etc., so thick 


NEST OF THE TITMOUSE. 


and strong that it is absolutely impervious to the rain. When 
this work is accomplished by the united labor of the association, 
the under surface of the roof is divided amongst the members, and 
they commence building their nests to this covering. They are 
all of a size, and built the one touching the other. Each of these 
dwellings has its own entrance, but it sometimes happens that one 
door serves for three windows, for one apartment is on the right, 
another on the left, the third in the background. Some of the 
neighbors are on such friendly terms that they allow one doorway 
to serve for both families. Thus these buildings are erected at 
the least possible expense to the individual birds, as each one 
makes use of the sidewall of his neighbor as a portion of his house 
—yet the additions are so contrived as never to leave the thin 
partition-walls exposed to the weather. The nests, which are 
about three inches in diameter, are formed of finer leaves and grasq 
than the roof, very closely woven, and the inside of them is lined 
with down. As the population increases, new nests are built over 
the old ones. Those which have been 
forsaken are turned into streets and 
avenues leading to the new structures. 
The learned Vaillant examined one of 
these roofed cities, and counted in it 
three hundred and twenty houses or 
nests. Each of these must have con- 
tained one pair, making a colony 
of six hundred and forty members. 
It would be interesting to watch the 
proceedings of such a community for 
the course of a vear, especially to note 
the care and kindness bestowed on the 
rising generation. It is supposed that 
the barracks are deserted when the 
young ones are fledged and capable of 
flight, and remain empty until the 
next season. We know not how the 
association is first formed, when dis- 
solved, or by what intelligence they 
again unite. This has not yet been 
discovered, so we are ignorant of that 
precisely which it would be most in- 
teresting to know. There is one spe- 
cies of nest which figures in the annals 
of gastronomy as well as zoology ; we 
mean the edible nest of the Indian 
swallow, which is the occasion of a vast 
trade in Chinese and East Indian seas, 
and is esteemed by the Dutch, as well 
as the Celestials, as the choicest dish 
of their cookery. This dish is not, as 
formerly supposed, composed of fish 
eggs and other animal substances, but 
the veritable nests of these swallows, 
formed, in like fashion to those of the 
family to which they belong—of sprigs 
of sea-grass glucd together in the re- 
quired shape. Lancoureur, the natu- 
ralist, thought he recognized this grass 
in some which he discovered in the 
Indian Ocean, containing a great 
amount of saccharine. These nests 
are found principally in caverns of 
the islands of these seas, at Timor, 
Flores, Amboyna, Tahiti, and the 
Marquesas Islands. In order to ob- 
tain these much-sought nests, it is re- 
quisite to descend steep rocks for some 
hundred feet, to reach the caves form- 
ed by the action of the sea. It is 
truly a perilous employment, and life 
is often endangered. 
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nest to the trunk of a tree, and cov- 7 
hich it adheres, and contrives to give \, 
ance of being a part of the bark. lav- 
ing exhausted its skill in the deception, = 
intended only to deceive enemies, the 
rears a family under protection of t 
prous fraud. Another kind, belonging fiz. 
to the same tribe, carries its precau- . : 
extent. Being a frequenter of th: 
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EBFTORIAL Wanside Gatherings. Foreign Items. 
Iavitations were given by a wealthy lady of New York city, a Guinean ~ gy SEER 
short time since, to attend what she called a “Calico Ball.” Each Professor McKay, of South Carolina, estimates that the cotton The total shipment of coffee from Rio Janeiro during Novem- 
lady invited was to come to the ball in a calico dress, which dress | crop of this year will exceed that of 1854, by 270,000 bales. ber was 176,400 bags, of which 22,450 were for New York, and 


was to be sent the next day to one of the charitable institutions for 
clothing the poor. —— A little son of the editor of the Manchester 
Mirror swallowed a silver thimble a few days since. The 
whole number of soldiers in the militia of Maine at the present time 
is 2617, of whom 272 are commissioned officers, 320 non-commis- 
sioned officers and musicians, and 2017 privates. Twenty-seven 
companies have been petitioned for during the year past, and 
fifteen organized. —— The Jesuits of Spain have been ordered to 
withdraw to the island of Mayorca.—— The Lynn shoe manufac- 
turers are beginning to receive orders more liberally than for some 
time previous; and the indications are that they will have a 
vey good spring trade. One of the largest and oldest of manu- 
factarers has recently received orders to quite a large amount— 
sufficient to put most of his workmen on the bench. —— Accord- 
ing to late census returns, there are 4971 Mormons in the State of 
Michigan, the most of whom are on Beaver Island. Russia 
virtually is inaccessible. No power or powers can enter and re- 
main on her ice-bound and snow-covered territory. She says to 
the world : “Come with a small force, and I will overwhelm you ; 
come with a large one, and you will overwhelm yourselves.” 
Charles XII. and Napoleon both experienced this truth. —— The 
immigration at the port of New York last year was 319,223; at 
Quebec, 53,183; at Baltimore, 31,151; and at Boston, 22,000. 
Total, 428,557. ——— A party of robbers armed with revolvers en- 
tered a house in Thorold, Canada West, lately, presented their 
pistols to the inmates, and robbed the house of $134. The next 
evening they walked into a house occupied only by women, and 
robbed it of $900 in the same manner. —— At Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Emma R. Coe, a distimguished participant in Woman’s Rights 
Conventions, was registered as a student of law in the office of 


in the house of Philip Keating, talking to the wife of Keating in a 
familiar manner, when Keating came in, and rushing upon Kain 
in a fit of jealousy, struck him several blows with his fist. The 
assaulted man fell upon the floor, and was found to have his neck 
broken, and to be dead. —— Advices from Nova Scotia represent 
the people as being highly pleased with the effects of the reci- 
procity treaty, and arrangements are making for much larger ex- 
ports of coal from Pictou next season. —— A black snake, meas- 
uring four feet in length and big in proportion, was killed in the 
town of Hamden, Connecticut, lately, by Mr. Edmund D. Brad- 
ley. It is arare circumstance to kill a snake in the month of 
January.—— The steam fire engine recently built at Cincinnati for 
this city, has received the name of “ Miles Greenwood,” in honor of 
the chief engineer of the Cincinnati Fire Department. Mr. T. 
Cunningham, boiler manufacturer, Charlestown, has just closed 


a contract with the government for the construction of four iron | im the habit of meeting every Friday night for 


fog boats, to be supplied with bells, and to be placed at different 
stations on the coast. —— The Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (New York,) has adopted a rule in the Synod, that the 
title 
any of their ministers.—— During the year ending on the last 
day of November, 1854, nearly five thousand tons of copper ore 
were brought to Chicago by the Central Railroad, from the min- 
eral regions of Upper Georgia and Tennessee. —— The number 
of Christian Jews in the world is estimated by one of their num- 
ber at 15,000, of whom several hundred are in the United States, 
many of them occupying highly respectable positions. —— The 
Lynn News says that Mr. Blancy Allev, of that city, made twenty 
pairs of gaitcr boots in twelve hours, lately. —— Some six thou- 
sand firkins of butter have been put aboard vessels for California, 
lately, in New York, and some four thousand at Bo:ton, making 
a total of over ten thousand firkins of sound quality, the best in 
the market. —— Mr. Peter Preterre, a French physician, has been 
convicted at New York of selling landanum without the word 
“poison” being labelled on it. This is the first conviction that 
has ever occurred there under the statute which imposes the 
penalty. ——A little child of Mr. Freeborn Lawrence, of Fitch- 
burg, was burned to death, lately. 


Irauian Parriotism.—At a mecting of the Italian patriots in 
New York recently, it was unanimously resolved that a mass 
meeting of patriots of all countries should be held on the 9th 
instant, to commemorate the deposition of the Pope and 
the proclamation of the Roman Republic by law, in 1849; and 
also to rejoice over the fact that the forcign armies which destroyed 
the Roman armies and restored papacy, notwithstanding the uni- 
versal execration of the people, will probably be withdrawn from 
Rome and Italy at an early day. 


+ 


Tue Roxsvury the annual report of the 
trustees of the Roxbury Atheneum, as published in the Norfolk 
County Journal, we learn that the library of that institution now 
contains 6500 bound volumes, 500 volumes of unbound periodicals. 
The number of books taken out during the year was 5850. The 
receipts were $627, which were about $10 less than the expenses. 

Sounp Docraixe.—In England there are two maxims which 
generally prevail in society, and which might be adopted here 
with advantage; they arc that: “Zt is vulgar to live above your 
means,” or “ To dress above your station.” 


Jcvpau Tovro.—A monumental tablet in honor of the memory 
of this wealthy and benevolent member of the Hebrew faith, has 
been placed in the Jewish synagogue in Warren Street, iv this city. 


The work of tunnelling the Hoosac will be re-comménced in 
the spring. Meanwhile it is best not to bore the public much 
about it. 

Governor Gardner has issued his official proclamation that the 
district of Boston Corner has been ceded to and made part of the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Nathaniel Estland, on Monday week, fell into a vat of hot 
tan liquid, in Mr. John W. Gillion’s patent leather factory at 
Danvers, and was so badly scalded that he died on Wednesday. 


E. Carter, Jr., collector of Portland, has paid this winter for 
fishing bounties to fifty-seven vessels, There are more 
vessels yet to be paid. 

Redmond Ryan, the well-known delineator of Irish character, 
and the singer of Irish songs, died at Galveston, a short time 
since, of cholera. 

James T. Ball, a youth of Prince Georges county, Md., lately 
killed four birds with one stone. Huzza for young America. 
Two birds with one stone is as much as our fathers ever 
of killing. 

In Detroit, Baber, who participated in a burglary and attempt- 
ed to kill a clerk, has been sentenced to fifty years in the Sean 
Prison, or till 1905, when he will be sixty-eight years old, he 

now eighteen. 

The Courier assures its readers that there is no foundation for 
the report that the “Black Swan” has been engaged to sing be- 
fore the members of the House of Representatives at the close of 
each daily session. 

The actual defences of New York harbor are 1064 guns, of 
various calibre, though most of them are heavy pieces. This in- 
cludes 318 guns at Throg’s Neck, and takes in the works on Gov- 
ernor’s Island, Staten Island, and at the Narrows. 


John Faulkner, a young man, dumb and idiotic, escaped from 
the Dexter Asylum, at Providence, on Wednesday week, and on 


| Thursday he was found hanging dead by his heels from the top 
| of a picket fence surrounding a burial ground. 

the District Court. —— At St. Louis, Thomas Kain was sitting | 
_ the aggregate sum raised for all educational purposes is £199,674, 


The report of the Upper Canadian schools fur 1853, shows that 


an imerease on any year of £23,958. Still — 
per cent. of the population, one in four, cannot read and 


While excavating the pile of ruins caused by the burning of 
Judson’s Hotel, in New York, a haman body was dug up. “tt is 
supposed to be the body of an English gentleman, who was stay- 
ing at the house when the fire occurred. 

Mr. Powers, the American sculptor, has a copy in bronze of 
the cast of Napoleon’s head, made by his physician, Antomarchi, 
immediately after his death, from the clay of some rich Etruscan 
vases, broken up for the purpose, there being no suitable earth at 
St. Helena. 

The country residence of Asher C. Havens, of the firm of Ha- 
vens & Co., commission merchants of New York city, at Fort 
Washington, about twelve miles up the Hudson, was recently 
destroyed by fire, and three of his daughters, aged from 14 to 22 
years, perished in the flames. 


There is a party of four gentlemen in Boston, who have been 
the last twenty- 


| seven years, to enjoy a sociable game of whist. They are still 
| hale and hearty, with a fair prospect of secing twenty-seven more 


“TD. D.” shall not hereafter be attached to the names of | 


The Atlanta (Geo.) Examiner says over eight hundred bushels 
of sweet potatoes have been raised by Mr. Edward Shepard on 
two acres of land near Columbus, Georgia. He is reported to 
have discovered a mode of cultivation by which such large crops 
can be raised as a general thing, [on rich land.] 

The children of Schiller, the great German author, are endeav- 
oring to obtain from the Prussian Chamber an extension of the 
copyright which they now enjoy in the works of their illustrious 

arent. According to the present law their peculiar property in 
Bchiller’s works is secured until 1858, and they pray that the term 
may be extended twenty years. 

About: two years ago, Mr. Elijah Moore, a Virginia farmer, 
moved to Iowa, and at the late Agricultural Fair in Washington 
county, in that State, took the premium for the best crop of corn. 
He raised one hundred and twenty bushels to the acre. The corn 
was planted on the 7th and 8th of June, and cribbed the last day 
of September. 

In 1838, Mrs. George N. Briggs spun and wove a piece of 
cloth, for which she obtained a premium at the Berkshire Agri- 
cultural Fair, and this premium cloth was made into a dress coat 
and worn by her husband in Washington, where he had the rep- 
utation of being the only member for whom his wife spun and 
wove his coat. 

The monster grizzly bear from California, which has been ex- 
hibited in various parts of the country, broke loose in Philadelphia 
recently, and was secured with much trouble and labor. During 
his brief freedom, Bruin gave horse 
hug, paid his to a mule, stole a joint o rom a 

The sober of Guildhall, Vt., and vicinity have been fa- 
vored with a “blow” recently. The bridge across the Connecti; 
cut was lifted from its place and set down across the river below, 
where it is still safe for foot passengers, and quite a havoc was 
made among chimneys, roofs, sheds, and other material that came 
in the way. ‘The damage to the bridge alone is $2500. 

Petitions have beem presented to the islature of Delaware 
asking that body to so alter the law as to orderly, industri- 

colored persons from other States to 


come into that State for lawful purposes, on the permit of any 
judge, or the chancellor of the State, and to extend the period of 
absence, whereby free colored going beyond the limits of 


yf persons 
the State are deprived of their residence. 
The Emperor Napoicon has just granted an annual ion of 
600 francs, from oer 
three, named Noel Pepin, was formerly private gamekeeper 
at the chateau of Navarre, the residence of the py owen 
He is now the only survivor of all those who formed the 

hold of the empress, and has frequently seen Louis Napoleon 


10,000 for Baltimore. 


An English paper says that the son of a Mr. Perkins, an Amer- 
ican gentleman, has to supply the British government 
with a steam gun capable of throwing a ball of a ton weight a 
distance of five miles. 

The revenue of the British colony of Victoria, during the quar- 
ter ending June 30, amounted to the enormous sum of $4,081,975. 
During the quarter ending June 30, the revenue from gold licen- 
ses and escort fees amounted to $841,450. 

The British expenditure in the year ending the 10th October 
last, on account of the army was £7,060,882; on account of the 
navy £10,057,769 5s 10d; on account of the ordnance£3,690,890 
11s 94; Kaffir war £230,000, and the vote of credit; additionat 
expenses, war with Russia, £220,000. 

No country except France, outside of Italy, sent a larger num- 
her of prelates to the late feast of the Immaculate Conception at 
Rome, than the United States. France sent seven, the United 
States six, England six and Ireland six. The other states were 
represented by a smaller number. 

Great progress is making with the Industrial Palace at Paris. 
Workmen are now employed in laying down the flooring of the 
basement story and forming the foot-paths connected with the 
building. Many artists are at the same time engaged with the 
decorative paintings. 

The Roman beggars are a great turiosity to a stranger. They 
sit in chairs at every church door and rattle their tin boxes at 
the rs-by. One copper is usually the extent of their demand, 
and if the charitably disposed person has no copper coin, they are 
always ready to change a piece of silver. 

The London Atheneum has Mr. Bentley’s authority for saying 
that the following sums have been paid by his firm for American 
copyrights to three American writers : to Mr. Washington Irving, 
£2450; to Mr. Prescott, £2495 ; and to Mr. Fennimore Cooper, 
£12,590—in all, £17,535. 


Sands of Gold. 


-+++ All noble enthusiasms pass through a feverish stage and 
Channing 


grow wiser and more serene.— ’ 

.... Murmur at nothing; if our ills are reparable, it is un- 
grateful ; if remediless, it is vain.—Colton. 

.... Money and time are the heavicst burdens of life, and the 
unhappiest of all mortals are those who have more of either than 
they know how to use.—Johnson. 


... Love sees what no eye sees ; love hears what no ear hears ; 
and what never rose in the heart of man love prepares for its 
object. —Lavater. 

The real wants of nature are the measure of —. 
ments, as the foot is the measure of the shoe. We can call only 
the want of what is necessary poverty.—St. Clement. 

.-+. True friendship is a plant of slow growth, and must un- 
o- and withstand the shocks of adversity, before it is entitled 
to the appellation.— Washington. 

.... He that does good to another man, docs also good to him- 
self; not only in the consequence, Lut in the very act of doing it ; 
for the conscience of well-doing is a very ample reward.—Seneca, 

.... A nation’s character is the sum of its splendid deeds ; they 
constitute one common patrimony, the nation’s inheritance: 
They awe foreign powers, they arouse and animate our own 
people.— Clay. 


.. Weshould amuse our evening hours of life in cultivating 
the tender plants, and bringing them to perfection, before they 
are transplanted to a happier clime.— Washington. 

....» There sometimes wants only a stroke of fortune to dis- 
cover numberless latent good or bad ualities, which would oth- 
erwise have been eternally concealed ; as words written with a 
certain liquor appear only when applied to the fire.—Greville. 

..+. Those orators who give us much noise and many words, 
but little argument and less wit, and who are the loudest when 
least lucid, should take a lesson from the great volume of nature ; 
she often gives us the lightning without the thunder, but never the 
thunder without the lightning. — Burritt. 


Joker's Budget. 


Modern girls are true labor-saving machines. They save all 
the labor by doing nothing. 

Why does an omnibus conductor always try a silver fourpenny- 
piece with his teeth? To prove that it’s a fourpenny bit. 7 

Toleration means allowing you to think as I do; but directly 
ae me to think as you do, then it’s gross in on.— 


An infallible vege J for redundancy of style, is for the diffuse 
author to form the habit of writing advertisements, and paying for 
their insertion. 

It is-pi to appoint an officer, to be called the state as- 
trologer, duties it shall be to calculate the nativities of all 
persons applying for office. 

What is the pleasantest toa homely woman—to becnme goad 
looking, or to see her dear, beautiful friend, Maria Jane, the 
small pox and grow ugly like herself ¢ 

“ Daddy, I want to ask youa ae : why is neighbor Smith’s 

iquor like a counterfeit dollar? Because you can’t pass 
it,” said the urchin. Exit old toper. 

In Samy pester we are told we should lop our timber out of 
doors... most sensible way of lopping your timber will be to 
cut your stick and go in doors to a comfortable fire. 

We always feel sorry for illustrious brides and bridegrooms who 
have to put “their mark ” in the h register; for it seems 
ominous that their wedded life should begin with crosses. 

We hope the commissariat —— provision enough to sustain 
the energy of our forces before Sebastopol. Plenty to eat must 
be necessary to such capital trencher-men.—Punch. 

The ancient Roman ladies are said sometimes to have adorned 
themselves by tying a live snake round their necks. The reptile, 
in that case, may be said to have been the lady’s live stock. 

Messrs. 8. D. & 8. H. Carpenter, and editors of the 
Madison Patriot, happening to be both absent from home, there 

in their paper the following notice: “ Wanted immedi- 
ately at thig office, the services of two Carpenters, Good wages 
and permanent employment ; 


of 
will be given.” 


| 
; playing in the gardens of that chateau. 
i The yo Ethiopian Queen,” built expressly for the convey- 
iis ance of stian teachers to the eastern coast of Africa, was 
launched opposite to the city of Hamburg, in Germany, on the 
27th of last September. She was built by a poor but charitable 
congregation in the German village of Hermansburg, and cost 
; 13,000 thalers, of which 150 came from some unknown person 
in America. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 79 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of 

this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mene circulation of the Picroriat (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly), forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PicToRiAL as an 
advertising .medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of-the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 

(> Teams ron Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or the continuance of 
the same. Terms, cash on pt of the advertisement. 

Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
the of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it occupies fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 
paid, . M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

Corner of Tremont and and Bromfiel ld Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Grand and Square Piano Fortes! 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Particular attention is solicited to our PATENT SUS- 
PENSION BRIDGE—also, our PATENT GRAND AC- 
TION, as applied to both Grand and Square Pianos 

WAREROOMS, 
NEW PREESTONE BLOCE, 
409 WASHINGTON, 
NEAR BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 3 


LINCOLN &@ FOSS, 

Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 
Corner Court anp Wasnineton Streets, 
(Opposite Old State House, Boston.) 

A. L. LINCOLN. CHARLES M. FOSS. 
feb 3 3t 


NOAH GREELY, 
HATTER, 
No. 77 Court Street, corner of Brattle Street, 
feb 3 BOSTON. 


FISHER & RROTHER, 


VALENTINE MANUFACTURERS, 
Call the attention of Dealers in town and country to their 
splendid annual assortment of 


VALENTINES FOR 1855. 
In no previous year have we issued so magnificent a stock. 
IN QUANTITY, QUALITY AND CHEAPNESS. 


The Sentimental Valentines vary in price, from 1 cent 
to $5 each; Comic Valentines, over 500 kinds ; 


VALENTINES! 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE 
Vatentixne Destens in all parte of the country should 
send at once for one of 
STRONG'S SAMPLE LOTS 


of regenerate, containing the following LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT, viz 


24 No. 1, Sentimental Valentines, assorted. 
2, “ “ 
8, “ “ 
6, be “ 
12, “ “ “ 
B “ “ 
2 “ “ 
3 ‘ 100, “ 
‘ Fancy Envelopes. 
2 * “ “ 


or otherwise, to any city, town, or vem 
States or Canada, on receipt 
TEN DOLLARS. 
This is the most liberal offer ever made to Valentine 


Dealers by any publisher, and should indace all who wish 
to secure its advantages, to send in their orders 


WITHOUT DELAY. 
tine Companies and Wholesale Dealers supplied 
on MOST LIBERAL TERMS, FOR Caéa, from the 
LARGEST AND MO8T SPLENDID ASSORTMENT. 


T. W, STRONG, Importer 
feb 3 aseau Street, New York. 


MELODEONS, manafactared by MASON 
& HAMLIN. The attention of tne mustenl public 

ou to the newly improved Metepgoxs made 

by as. We believe them to be unsurpassed in all the es- 
sential points pertaining to a good instrument, especially 
in regard to equality, power and sweetness of tone, per- 
Section of tuning, promptness of action, and beauty of 
Sinish. r prices are from $60 to $175, according to the 
size and style of the instrument. Recommendations from 
Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbary, George F. Root, L. H. 
Southard, Edwin Bruce, Silas A. Bancroft, and many 
other distinguished musicians, may be seen at our ware- 
rooms. The opinion of the above gentlemen ous Sane a 


taining full descriptions of the Model “vil 
be sent to any post-office by 


addressing the u 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge Street —_ of Charles), Boston, Mass. 
HENRY MASON, (Directly in front of the nn 33 
EMMONS HAMLIN, tf 


WATCHES, 
JEWELRY, 
—AND— 


SILVER WARE. 

The subscriber has now on hand a full assortment of 
the above articles, recently received and of the best qual- 
ity, which he offers at low prices. 

STERLING SILVER WARE, 
TEA-SETS, PITCHERS, WAITERS, GOBLETS, KET- 
TLES, FORKS SPOONS, PLE-KNIVES, 

FisH-KNIV 
and other articles of Fancy Silver. suitable for Presents. 


ENGLISH AND GENEVA WATCHES, 
some of them se//-winding, and warranted as perfect time- 
keepers as any in the market. 

SHErrieLD and American Silver Plated Baskets, Castors, 
Kettles, Forks, Spoons, etc., of the best and medium 


quality. 
SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


No. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 
3 8 doors south of Court Street, Boston 


RINTING INK of all grades and colors from the cel- 
ebrated Paenrx of WM. PROUT, 
New York, for sale b: uN K. Rocers & Co., Agents, at 
the BOSTON TY cE FOUNDRY Sprino Lane. 
This ink is constantly used on the Picroriat and FLae, 
and purchasers are referred to its pages as specimens of 
its color and quality. lam jan 6 


Valentines, Gold Valentine Cards, Embossed Envelopes, 
to suit all Valentines, with or without folding. 
SPLENDID SHOW BILLS 


guaranteed in all cases. 
SEND US AN ORDER. 
You will make money, render your store in- 
crease your business , and ob! ge the 


71 
ton, Mass., 74 Chatham Street, New York 


JAMES FRENCH & CO, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEALERS IN BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
78 Wasurneton Street, Bosron. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 
HE BIOGRAPHY Of HOSEA BALLOU, By 
his youngest son, Matcrin M. Battov. This inter- 
esting Aome picture and public record of an eminent divine, 
is one of those simple but truthful narratives of the event- 
ful career of a strong, vigorous and philosophical mind, 
d in the develop t of liberal Christianity. The 
work is from the pen of the youngest son of the subject, 
Mr. M. M. Ballou, a gentleman long connected with the 
Boston press, and one amply competent to depict the pri- 
vate and public career of one whom a whole denomination 
have honored and loved. The subject, Hosea Ballou, was 
a self-made man, and the means by which he rose to the 
eminence which he attained in the ranks of Christian war- 
fare, are herein Pp lainly laid down. The reader will find 
himself loth to lay the book aside until he shall have fin- 

ished it, after reading a few consecutive pages. 

By addressing a line, post paid, to the publisher, and 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN 
WRITING, 
BOOK-KEEPING, 
NAVIGATION, ETC. 
FRENCH’S MERCANTILE ACADEMY, 
No. 94 Steger, ext Tremont Tempus, Boston. 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING. feb 3 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING NOVEL AND NEW! 
A SUPPLEMENT to Batiou’s Picroriat, 

for l4th ; price only fire cents, 
FORMING A VALENTINE FOR EVERYBODY. 
ited to ill 
tothe day. and fall of reoding 


WILLIAM B. GUY, 
PATENTEE FOR LINING PIPES WITH GLASS. 


TU 
iron or lead, produced the 


_ &b3 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
BoUND VOLUMES Or 
We sell the bound volumes of our illustrated 


© those who wish to sell again at a very low rate, so that 
® tis d by the retailer. Any 


ing one dollar, the book, containing an accurate 
likeness of the subject, will be sent, free of postage, to an 
— the United States. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
ublisher, A. TOMPKINS, 
tf 88 Cornhill, Boston. 


ARNOLD’®, 84 STRAND, 
LONDON. 


I hereby constitute Mr. Sauron 
Larp, No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 
sole agent for the sale of my Watches 
in the United States of America. 

CHARLES FRODSHAM. 

April 15, 1853. 


The undersigned having been ap- 
Se sy sole agent in the United States 
the sale of Fropsaam’s 
PROVED TIMEKEEPERS, respect- 


Vy HO OWNS A GOOD HORSE? Hundreds will 

answer,1 do! Do you know how to take care of 
him ?—How to guard him from the various ills to which 
horee-flesh is heir to’—And how to cure disease, if, with 
all your care, it attacks him? If not, buy the best book 
on the subject ever published in America. DR. DADD’S 
MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 6000 copies of which have 
already been published, and the demand rapidly increas- 
ing. Every man who owns a horse should own this book, 
and make himself familiar with its simple directions for 
the prevention and cure of disease and lameness. Thow- 
sands of dollars may thus be saved to the pocket, and 
much of the — which this noblest of animals now 


fully call public attention to his and 
stock of com Chronometer W: atches made by 
Charlee Frodsham, and * New Series.” In the 
watches of the ‘‘ New Series,” Frédsham has succeed- 
ed, by a more perfect method pA &@ more cor- 
rect adjustment in isochronism, and an entirely new and 
peculiar construction of the train by which more power is 
obtained without increase of size, in producing timekeep- 
ers of wonderful and unrivalled accuracy. The great im- 
portance of the Improved Watches is a perfeet regularity 
of time under every variety, climate, motion and position. 
So perfect are the adjastments. that ‘the most violent exer- 
cive. such as horseback riding, jumping, etc., produces 
on them no sensible effect. They are, therefore. peculiar- 
adapted to railroad purposes. 
"Phe acientific French. critie, Mone. Borsendorf, in h 
review of the great London Exhibition of 1851, styles the 
contribution of Mr. Charles Frodsham, as beari 
~—- Fy peculiar merit, and as being. the flower of the 
school.” 

British government have awarded Messrs. Arnold 
and Charles F the sum of £31 70, for the excel- 
lence of the prin of their timekeepers. 

The undersigned has received the following : 
Boston, Oct. 5, 1853. 
Sr :—I yy give you an account of the remarkable 
of the watch I purchased of you, made by 
Charlies Frodsham, No. 7014. Its total variation for 17 
months by weekly observations was but one minute and 


BRIGGS. 


Boston. Sept. 3, 1853. 
The Compensated Lever Watch I purchased of you, 
made by Charles Frodsham, of London. No. 7300, has va- 
ried but thirty seconds from mean time in six months, by 
actual daily comparison with your regulator 
Yours, ALVIN ADAMS. 
Mr. Simon Willard. 


The undersigned is permitted to refer to the following 
gentlemen, who, among others. have proved the excellence 
of Frodsham’s Watches as timekeepers : 

Enoch Train, Esq., Wm. Whiting, Eeq., 


Thayer, __David Dyer, 
.W. er vic 

Yor MON WILLARD 
feb 3 9 Congress Street, 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 
OGLE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Booie’s American Exvecrric Ham 
is the greatest wonder of the age, and Boute’s 
Alona, or, Balm of Cytherea stands unrivalled for beau- 
tifying the complexion. articles are all warranted 
to be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprie- 
tor, WM. BOGLE, Boston. A.B. & D. Sands, New York; 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Mon- 
treal, Canada; R. Hovendon, P) King Street, Regent St., 
London; J. Woolley, Manchester, England, and chemists 
and perfumers throughout the world. jan 13 


ASTROLOGY! 
ATIVITIES, either oral or written, and all just 
questions answered — any subject whatever. 
For fall particulars, cal person, or address a letter, 
po: t-paid, to 
PROF. LISTER, 25 LOWELL ST., BOSTON. MASS. 
All letters strictly confidential. feb 3 


BOOK-BINDING. 

ILLIAM ULMAN, having one of the largest and 

most extensive establishments in the city, is enabled 

to do the work for the trade, or single volumes, with neat- 

ness and dispatch, a on favorable terms, either in quan- 
tities or singie volum 

EDGE GILDING ood MARBLING done for the trade at 

the lowest rates. (Country Binders will find it a saving 

by sending.) 

MUSIC, PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS bound in 

their various styles at short notice, and at the lowest rates. 

Persons will find a saving by bringing their work direct 

to the Bindery, (being easy of access, story over (ilea- 

4 Dg Hall), No. 1 Montgomery Place, Boston. 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Norzs or 
A TRAVELLER IN THE Tropics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satisfaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s sketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 

(>> Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail,.free of postage. Price, 
in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. illustrated. 

PHI LLIPS, SAMPBON & CO., Publishers, 
tf Boston, Mass. 


READER, DO YOU WISH 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION? 
IF 80, USE THE 
BALM OF THOUSAND PLOWERS. 
THIS BALM ERADICATES ALL 
TAN, 


PIMPLES, RECKLES 


the Face For Wishing and Sha Cleansing 


IT HAS NO EQUAL! 
 FETRIDGE & CoO.,, 
BOSTON, AGENTS, 


AND ALL RESPECTABLE 
The money refunded im all caves if the article does 


PRICE ONLY 80 CENTS. feb 3 


“YE CONSTABEL.” 
Ye face and hands ye now are smooth, 


By wintry winds made rough ; 
Quo’d he, ye Balme, I-know it am, 
Ye veritable stuff. 


From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 
WISTAR’S BALSAW OF WILD CHERRY. 
This medicine, coming from a resyectable source. and 

carefully prepared by an experienced and skilful physi- 
cian, is received by the public with confidence. Its e 
cy has been proved in many obdurate cases of disease. It 
has been extensively ured in every part of the country. 
particularly in the Middle and Northern States: and 
strong testimony from highly respectable and intelligent 
persons has been adduced in favor of its merits as a reme- 
ay for for Colds and Coughs, affections of the chest, diseased 
er. No other Cough Kemedy has ever attained so high 
a repu The signed Burrs.” feb3 


SANBORN, CARTER & BAZIN, 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY & CO. 
Publishers, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
STANDARD, SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL, LAW, 
MEDICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

0. L. SANBORN, 


EZRA CARTER, JR., Nos. 26 anp 29 Convait. 
THOMAS H. BAZIN. feb 3 


DR. RB. GREEN, INDIAN PHYSICIAN, 
Orrice, 33 Bromrteip Boston. 


ANCERS, Scrofula, Fever Sores, all Humors of the 
Blood, Diseases of the Throat and of 
Liver Dropay Kheumatism, 
Heart, Consumption of the Blood, Nervous Debility, ete., 
Advice. free; terms reasonable 
, With reference, sent free of apo? 


RUSSIA SALVE, 2 cont ox, REDDING & 
is an excellent ointment to 
inv te hour of hd 
and better than the old-fashioned bread poultice for Old 
Sores, Wounds, Boils, etc. It is recommended by many 
Boston ; established thirty years ago. 


d may be averted. Price, $1, bound in cloth. 
Published by JOUN P. JEWETT & Co., 
117 Washington Street, Boston, 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


CHARLES C. HOLBROUK €& CO. 
Beg the attention of their Friends and Customers to a very 
rich and large assortment of 
Hosiery, Gloves, Mits, 

wers, Shirts, White Goods, etc., 
most of which have been bought at the lowest cash prices, 
during the last two months, and being desirous to reduce 
— same as much as possible before stock taking, will offer 
such bargains as will insure its immediate sale. 
905 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Temple Avenue. 


RTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE—M. J. WHIP- 


PLE, 36 Cornhill, Boston, Importer and 
Oil Colors and all other supplies required by fetes 
and Dreughtsmen jan 13 
BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS OWN WOOD. 
BY JOHN ANDREW, 
NO. 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
REFERENCE, “BALLOU’S PICTORIAL.” j20 


CHEAPEST MAGAZIN= IN THE WQRLD! 

Macazine is a work contain- 
ing one hundred royal octavo pages of reading matter in 
each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia #3 
magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred 
pages, or 1200 pages of reading matter yearly, for 

ONE DOLLAR! 

Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading 

for the cs illten, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY 
will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our 
best writers, with sketches. poems, and scraps of wit and 
humor, and a miscellaneous compound of the notable 
events of the times in both hemispheres, forming an 
agreeable comparfion for a leisure moment or hour, any- 
where, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us twenty subscribers with the money 
shall receive the twenty-first copy gratis. 

- M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
{LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.} 


We have the first seven volumes of the Pictortat. ele- 
gantly bound in cloth. and with gilt edges; forming su- 
perb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of 
a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume con- 
taining nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and cur- 
rent events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of 
the globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of 
pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime views; 
and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and in- 
structive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, 
$3 00 per volume. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Koom Companion. 


{LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.} 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the 
cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Fach paper is beautifully 
illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by emi- 
nent artista, of notable objects, current events in all parts 
of the world, and of men and manners, altogether making 

oper entirely original in this country. Its pages con- 

views of every populous city in the known world, of 
all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one #3 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 


'« One copy of Tug Frac or ovr Union, and one copy 
of 8 PictoriaL. together, $4 00 per annum. 
Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner oF TREMONT AND Brompieip Sts., Boston. 


Wnrotesate Acexts.—S. French, 12] Nassau Street, New 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Hen- 
ry Taylor. 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 
corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & 
Co., 56 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; Samuel Ringgold, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Flag of our Anion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
and poetic gems, and origina! tales, written express- 
for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home circle. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, s0 
d as to p t the of 
intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of tax “am- 
MOTH 8128, for the instruction-and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming an original paper, the present circulation of which 
far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in the Union, 
with the exception of ‘‘ Ballou’s Pictortal,” 


TERMS ‘INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any perron wading ws srmeen subscribers at the last 


rate, ree receive the centcenth copy gratis. 

One of Tas Fiac or oon Union, and one copy of 
Sarurpar, by 

Conner oy TREMONT AND Bromriziy Srs., Bostox 


L, Published every 


| — 
| i 
a 
144 Valentines, assorted 
| 
| 
) | To Mr. Simon Willard. ~ 
| 
= | | 
| | | 
| 
rt Street, 
, 64 Baltimore 
t, Baltimore, Md. feb 3 
| 
; 
| 
_ 
(> For sale at all the periodical depots. : 
Pictoata, shall receive twen copies SUPPLE- 
wat by return of mail. 
M. M. BALLOU, Puntisaer, 
7 Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. ——— — 
"NEW AND VALUABLE INVENTION. 
(To BS CoNTINUED.|} 
PICTORIAL IN NEW YORK.— 
SAMURL FRENCH. at 121 Nassan Street, New York, 
is agent for Battou's for the same. He will re- 
i Also, several new patterns of Pumps, which will be put | ceive subscriptions for single copies, or supply the Picto- 
Up to ane RIAL in quantity to dealers, on liberal terms. Persons 
» | can subscribe by the year at 121 Nassau Street, and have 1 : 
ps their paper regularly delivered at their residences in the a 
| city. feb 3 
Fa SALE.—A few wood cuts at 
sonable terms. Parties at a distance, “7, 
jan 6 tf mail, the price at once given. tf jan 6 | 
‘ 


IMPERIAL MUSEUM, ST. PETERSBURG. 

This splendid edifice, of which we furnish above an accurate 
and highly finished front view, is the Imperial Muscum of the 
Arts at St. Petersburg, built by the celebrated architect, Leo von 
Kieurze of Manich. Notwithstanding the excellent execution of 
this engraving, it is far from being able to convey a thorough idea 
of the colossal proportions of so vast and magnificent a building 
as the new Museum—or new Hermitage—of St. Petersburg. 
This structure, which is truly a palace of the first order, was 
expressly designed to contain a perfect museum of every descrip- 
tion of works of art. Sculpture, ancient and modern, statuary, 
paintings, vases, anticaglia cameos, medallions—a collection of 
all sorts of coins, engravings, drawings—illuminated manuscripts 
and a most magnificent library. The entire length of the build- 
ing is 1840 feet. The principal entrance is on the facade of the 
east side. It will be observed that this, being considerably ele- 
vated above the level of the ground, is reached by steps. The 
portico is roofed and supported by eight pillars and ten statues, 
which are formed out of solid blocks of granite from Serdobol. 


| 


The beauty and nobleness of style of the sculpture, the purity 
and ane | of workmanship, and the splendid polish of these | 
columns figures command universal admiration, and leave 
nothing to be desired in their connection. It may also be affirm- | 
ed, that even if the Egyptian Pharaohs—equally large, colossal 
monolites of granite—were carried away, these Telamons, in 
int cf boauty, as objects of art, would exhibit a monument of 
the North surpassing, by far, anything of the kind to be found | 


IMPERIAL MUSEUM AT ST. PETERSBURG IN RUSSIA. 


elsewhere. In fact, the whole style and ornament of the exte- 
rior is in keeping with the high meed of praise awarded to the 
part we have noticed. In reference to the interior decorations we 
might enlarge almost without limit, and ever, with truth, in terms 
of the highest admiration ; for indeed the magnificence and splen- 
dor, which extend throughout the whole of this wondrous master- 
piece of art, are inconceivably grand and imposing. Throughout 
the whole building the ornamental character of the architect’s de- 
sign is perfectly carried out, in accordance with which the con- 
struction is so arranged that, with the exception of some flooring 
and the inner doors, no wood is employed. The whole of the 
roofs and the ceilings, covering a surface of 80,000 square fect, 
are covered with iron—and all the ornaments thereof are formed 
of copper galvanized, the effect of which is splendid beyond ac- 
count. The walls are faced partly with real marble and in part 
with stucco (imitation) marble, and the one hundred and forty 
pillars of the monolites, comprised within the building, are of the 
most beautiful specimens of marble and granite. The floors are 
formed either of marble or richly ornamented moraic work of 
woog. The cornices around the base of the pillars and the Ionic 

s are of the marble of Carrara, at which place they were 
worked to order, from designs furnished by the architect. The 
pillars are of beautiful polished Finland granite, of the color of 
Egyptian sienna. The crownings of the pillars on the princi- 
pul staircase are also from Carrara, and were in like manner 
there fashioned and prepared according to the designs of the ar- 
chitect, while the pi which they adorn are monolites of pol- 


ished gray granite from Serdobol. ‘The steps of these stairs, 
about twenty-four feet long, are of beautiful white Carrara marble, 
as are also the door facings on the landing place at the first story. 


SPANGENBERG FORTRESS, IN KURHESSEN, 
Our view represents the ancient fortress of Spangenberg, and the 
small town of the same name, at the base of the hill on which the 
stronghold is situated. Spangenberg was a feudal castle so far 
back as 1225, when it belonged to the lords of Trefurt and Span- 
genberg. When it was originally constructed is unknown, but 
shortly after the period mentioned, Henry II., Landgrave of Cas- 
sel, purchased the fort, the town and the jurisdiction of Spangen- 
berg for 8000 silver marks. The fort is surrounded with high 
walls and ramparts and a wide dry ditch, which is crossed by two 
drawbridges, one being ef for foot passengers, the other admit- 
ting wheel carriages. Within the walls there is a well about four 
hundred feet deep, from which water for the garrison is raised by 
a treadmill worked by asses, The town is watered by two smail 
streams, the Pfiefe and Oecse, and is situated about twenty-five 
miles from Cassel, and eleven from Melsungen, amid a very hilly 
and sterile district. Spangenberg is no longer of military impor- 
tance, but has of late become celebrated as the plave of confine- 
ment for state prisoners, who are here treated with more than 
usual severity and strictness, and under the absolute authority of 
the state direction, without distinction as to the standing of the 
parties or nature of the offence charged, and independent of the 
usual mitigatory appeals. 


; 80 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
— 
| | | 
SPANGENBURG FORTRESS, IN KURHESSEN. 


